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“MARGARET SIDNEY" and the “FIVE 
LITTLE PEPPERS” 
THOREAU: No. 1. Concord Celebrities 
ROY ROLFE GILSON: Essay-Novelist 


CENTS A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 
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“acomrany, BRILLIANT NEW BOOKS = “2'comeany” 


One of the Most Brilliant of American Biographies 


LIFE AND ART OF 
RICHARD MANSFIELD 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS LETTERS 
By WILLIAM WINTER 


@ Note that this is no ordinary biography, but one of the most notable examples of 
fearless creative art this country has produced. 


@ It is a work of breadth and form, of amazing insight, of searching analysis, a life 
portrait, painted, like the portrait of Cromwell, “‘ wart and all.’’ 


@ The object of the book was declared by its author to be, ** to make an authentic 
record of the Life, a just estimate of the Achievement, a veritable picture of the 
Man.’’ This he has accomplished. 


Fully Illustrated. Two Volumes. Large 8vo. $6.00 net; by mail, $6.30. 


The Only Real Book on the Subject 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 


By FREDERICK PALMER, F.R.C.S. 


@ This is the only book in existence which describes Central America. 

@ It deals with Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, San Salvador and 
Panama, with three chapters on Mexico in its political and ethnographical relations to 
Central America and its political relations to the United States. 

@ The work is not only a vivid description of existing conditions, but an authoritative 
work valuable for reference about history, populations and resources. It is a book for 
all public and private libraries. 

q It is the result of a recent thorough investigation, on Mr. Palmer’s part, of all these 
republics; and he found there conditions worse than those in Russia and Turkey. The 
story is almost incredible. 


Fully Illustrated. Large 8vo. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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F orthcoming New Macmillan Books 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM LYON PHELPS'S new bo0k 
Interesting Essays on Modern Novelists 


to any reader There is nothing more interesting than to compare notes on one’s recent reading, and 

of modern nothing more difficult than to obtain sound opinions on contemporary writers. Of the 

- value and interest of these critical estimates by Professor Phelps, who has taught in both 

fiction Harvard and Yale Universities, there can be no question. Among his subjects are 
Wn. De Morgan, Mrs. Ward, BjOrnson, Kipling, Howells and Ollivant. 

Cloth. Ready January 12 


i said By PROFESSOR C. T. WINCHESTER, Wesleyan University 
of good old A Group of English Essayists 
friends in of the Early Nineteenth Century 


literature In these days, when the Essay seems to be coming into its own again, it is especially 

interesting to review the earlier forms in which the personal, intimate charm of the elusive 

Th art of the essayist first delighted us. Cloth. Ready January 19 
é 


promised DR. HENRY VAN DYKE’S noiable new book 
new book by The Spirit of America 


Dr. van The unavoidable postponement of this work after its first announcement brought out un- 
Dyke, based usual tribute to the estimate in which the Princeton professor i is held in the many calls for 
upon his the work. The author’ s wide experience, far-seeing vision, and a personal sincerity which 
lect Z makes for clear thinking, mark the book as an exceptional interpretation of our national 

CCLUTES A life. Cloth. 8vo. $1.50 net (subject to change) 


the Sorbonne 
The Religion of the Chinese 


A group of By J. J. M. De GROOT, Ph. D. 
books of Professor of Ethnography in the University of Leyden, Holiand 
The second volume of Hartford-Lamson Lectures on the Religions of the World. Each 


uncommon volume is quite independent of any other in the series, but with the others in preparation 
interest to and with the /ntroduction to the Study of Comparative Religion, issued last year by 
students of Frank B. Jevons, will provide an essential part of the preparation of students for the 


religion, to 
miner; Religion in the Making 


foreign missionary field. Cloth. Read, ly in January 


teachers A Study in Biblical Sociology 

organizing By SAMUEL G. SMITH, D.D., Ph. D., LL. D. 

classes in the Head Professor of the Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology in the University af Minnesota 

study of The volume is a fresh study at first hand of the Bible in the light of the principles of 
missions, of sociology. The author has for many years been teaching the Bible to special classes in con- 
the origins nection with the People’s Church of St. Paul, and sociology in the University of Minnesota. 
& Cloth. Ready in January 


pod , The Religions of the Far East 


developmen 
yop By HORACE G. UNDER WOOD 
etc., ete. The importance and the difficuJty of understanding the point of view of the Orientals have 
as F been emphasized since the closer connection of the United States with the Far East, and 
this work, by illuminating their most fundamental beliefs, will be found of great value. 


A Cloth. Ready probably in February 
Strongly The Ethics of Jesus 
incentive to By PRESIDENT HENRY C. KING 


high The book is a most healthfully stimulating discussion of the teachings of Jesus on the funda- 
personal mental questions of personal morality. By the author of Zhe Seeming Unreality of the 
ethics Spirttual Life; The Laws of Friendship, Human and Divine, etc. 

Cloth. Ready probably in February 


A new The Last American Frontier 


volume of By FREDERIC L. PAXSON Illustrated 
stories from The story of the old trails to Oregon and Santa Fé, of the gold rush to the coast, of the 
American gradual elimination of distance by the railroads, and of the running warfare with retreat- 
por ing Indians, supplies abundant romance and picturesqueness without loss of the high 
history historic value in Mr. Paxson’s work. 

Cloth. Cr. 8vo. Probably $1.50. Ready in February 


PROBABLY THE FIRST NOTABLE NOVEL OF 1910 
Gertrude Atherton’s xew novel Tower of Ivory 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY will be glad to send, without charge, to 
any address, on request, the New Spring Announcement List and Supplement to the 
last Annual Catalogue. Address the request to them at 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Relations of the United States 
and Spain—Diplomacy 
By Rear-Admiral F. E. CHADWICK 
$4.00 net; postpaid, $4.40 


The vividly told and deeply interesting story of a “‘century of 
diplomatic ill feeling,’’ in which the trouble over Florida, 
Napoleon's erratic behavior in the Louisiana affair, the struggle of 
the South American republics with Spain, the Carlist wars, and 
many of the most important historic personages on both sides of the 
water, played an important part. The absorbing way in which the 
profound knowledge and research in the book are presented makes 
this the most interesting, as it is the most valuable, study of the 
approach of the greatest events in the last forty years of our history. 



















° ° ° ° 
American Prose Masters Success in Music and How It is Won 
By W. C. BROWNELL By HENRY T. FINCK 
$1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65 
POE, HAWTHORNE, COOPER, EMERSON, With a chapter by Paderewski. $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.20 
LOWELL, HENRY JAMES " ah : 

“* He has mastered the writings of each of the authors and Here, then, is a guide that American students have been 
he has weighed them not by local and temporary standards, looking for :, + + anamount of information that is almost 
but by the test of the universal and the permanent. There is bewildering. —The Musician. 
nothing provincial or parochial in his scale of measurements ; “It is really wonderful, so true, so interesting, so fearless.” 





and he does not compare his American subjects with British 


s . —Lilian Nordica. 
comtemporaries only, he gauges them also by the writers of 1 








other languages and of other centuries. His equipment for “* Caruso, Sembrich, and others tell the secrets of their 
criticism is both broad and deep— although his cosmopolitanism success. Mr. Finck gives invaluable practical advice for the 
has not prevented his being most at home in his own country.” problems of a musical career.’ —Musical America. 
—BRANDER MATTHEWS, in 7he Forum. 
The White Bees Landscape Painting 
By HENRY VAN DYKE By BIRGE HARRISON 





$1.25 net ; postpaid, $1.35 . 
a enteateiedinth ties... With 24 full-page illustrations. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


the workmanship is admirable and he knows how to lay a ‘1 heartily congratulate you on the healthiest art book I 

sympathetic finger on each throbbing human pulse.”’ have ever read.”’ —J. Alden Weir. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“* This latest book of verse is marked by the same sympathetic 

interpretation, the same delicacy of sentiment, the same care- 

ful workmanship, that have made hig earlier work notable.” G. W. Stevens, Director Toledo Museum of Arts: “* It is 
—Boston Transcript. quite the best book on landscape painting I have ever read."" 








*“ The best book on landscape painting that I know.” 
—Leonard Ochiman. 








Life Histories of Northern Animals 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
56 maps and 560 drawings by the author. 2 vols. $18.00 net; expressage extra 

‘* He has done for our mammals what Audubon did for our 
birds, and he has done it better.""—F. 1/7. Chapman. 

W. 7. Hornaday, Director of Bronx Zoological Park, says: 
“* Really great and also delightful work. First of all, the reader 
must be assured that it is a serious, scholarly, exact, and at times 
almost painfully conscientious, work of science, yet made clear and 
‘ popular’ for the benefit of the reading multitude, and having also 
the most understandable and charming dissertations on the various 
habits of wild animals that have ever been laid before the public 
under the rules of science.”’ 

‘* Each of the fifty-nine specimens is admirably handled and with 
satisfactory fulness of detail. It may well be called a sumptuous 
work. As a specimen of modern book-making it is delightful, and 
its index is exceptionally good.’"--N. Y. Evening Post. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 3 
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CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS 


A NEW HEAVEN AND 
A NEW EARTH 

By CHAS. BRODIE PATTERSON 

Author of “The Will to Be Well,” etc 


A succinct survey of New Thought 
forces and principles. 


$1.25 net. By mail, $1.37 


PUNISHMENT AND 
REFORMATION 


A new, enlarged edition of this 
standard work on criminology. 


By FREDERICK H. WINES 
Special Agent, Eleventh U. S. Census 


‘A book for governors, legislators and 
judges to ponder over.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


$1.75 net. By mail, $1.90 


CROWELL’S SHORTER 
FRENCH TEXTS 


A series of school texts, edited 
by J. E. MANSION 


New Volumes 


La Belle au Bois Dormant, par EMMA FISHER 

Deux Comédies enfantines, par MATHILDE 
REICHENBACH 

Waterloo, par Victor Huco 

Croisilles, par ALFRED DE MussET 

Le Chateau de la Vie, par E. LABOULAYE 

Mon Etoile, par SCRIBE 

Les petites Ignorances de la Conversation, 
par CH. Rozan 

Anecdotes sur Napoléon, par Marco. DE ST. 
HILAIRE 

Quatre Contes des Mille et une Nuits. Edited 
by R. pE BLANCHAUD 

Contes du Petit Chateau, par JEAN Mace 

La Farce de Paquin fils. By L. LarLavorx 


Cloth, 25c. net, each 


In Press 


FAITH AND HEALTH 
By CHAS. REYNOLDS BROWN 
Author of ‘‘The Young Man’s Affairs,’’ etc. 


A discussion of the curative side of 
spiritual life. 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR 
IN THE NEW AGE 
By ALBERT JOSIAH LYMAN 
Author of ‘‘ Preaching in the New Age’’ 
A technical study of the modern pulpit. 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


DO IT TO A FINISH 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
Editor of ‘‘Success’’ 
Cloth or boards, 30c. net. Paper, 10c. net 


FIRST FOLIO 
SHAKESPEARE 
“Indispensable to Students” 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
H. A. CLARKE 


All Comedies and Tragedies now ready 


Just Published 


PERICLES 
CYMBELINE 
TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA 


Pocket size, cloth, 75c. each 
Limp leather . . $1.00 each 


CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 


A symposium by the foremost authorities. Edited by GEO. H. BLAKESLEE, of Clark University 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. . . 


NEW YORK | 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


The Lilac Girl 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of “‘My Lady of the Fog,” “ Holly,” 
“An Orchard Princess," ‘Kitty of the Roses,”’ etc. 


“* Another of Barbour's delicate romances, bearing 

a breath of springtime, in good holiday season."’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
**Full of sunshine and cheerful optimism, spiced 
and seasoned with love and humor.’ —Sudurban Life. 


Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood, and 
border decorations throughout. Small quarto 


Decorated cover in gold, with medallion 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00, in a box 


ROBERT HICHENS’ 
Greatest Novel 


Bella Donna 


‘*A remarkable piece of work, as noteworthy in its 
way as ‘The Garden of Allah’ or ‘The Call of the 
Blood.’ "’ —San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘*The public has seldom the opportunity to show 
its appreciation of a novel of such originality, charm 
and power. Nor can its tremendous message be 
ignored ; the message is inevitable from the fact that 
materialism is pressed home to its logical conclusion."’ 

—New York Times. 


Fifth Edition. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 





BY PHILADELPHIA NOVELISTS 
ALBERT E. HANCOCK’S 


Bronson of the Rabble 


A vivid and dramatic romance of old Philadelphia, 
between the years 1812 and 1828. 


Frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50 


RUPERT. S. HOLLAND’S 


The Man in the Tower 


An exciting and highly dramatic novel of love, 
intrigue, conspiracy, rebellion and adventure. 
Illustrated in color and half-tone. Cloth, $1.50 


GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ’S 


Phoebe Deane 


A romance as modestly refreshing as a whiff of fresh 
lavender or a handful of old-time clove-pinks, by the 
author of ‘‘ Marcia Schuyler."’ 


Frontispiece in color and five illustrations 
Cloth, with medallion, $1.50 





_ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Cogs Googe 
MARGARET SIDNEY’S 
FAMOUS PEPPER BOOKS 


DELIGHT EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


Each Finely Illustrated 
Price, $1.50 a Volume 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 


Five Little Peppers Midway 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up 


Es The 
Phronsie 
Pepper (§K—— Adventures 


The Stories = 
Polly Pepper |j| #2295 Joel Pepper 
Told 1] “Ake Ben Pepper 
Five Little Peppers Abroad 
Five Little Peppers at School 
Five Little Peppers and Their Friends 


Five Little Peppers in the Little 
Brown House 


Wes=At All Bookstores, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


93 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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|| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\GJO)CHONED 
ANTHONY PARTRIDGE’S New Novel 


PASSERS-BY 


Kingdom 
of Earth’’ 


Another interest-compelling romance by Anthony Partridge, in 
which the fortunes of Christine, a street singer, and Ambrose Drake, 
a hunchback, are strangely linked with those of an English statesman, 
the Marquis of Ellingham. 

Illustrated by Will Foster. Cloth, $1.50 


OTHER JANUARY AND FEBRUARY FICTION 
THE UP GRADE By Wilder Goodwin 


A spirited story of a man’s regeneration from weakness and failure, through the 
power of love. Illustrated by Cu. Grunwatp. Cloth, $1.50 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS By Anna Chapin Ray 


Miss Ray’s best written and strongest story, in which she. handles a difficult situation 
in a masterly manner. Frontispiece by Harriet Roosevett Ricnarps. Cloth, $1.50 


THE SNARE OF CIRCUMSTANCE By Edith E. Buckley 


Far superior to the average tale of mystery in novelty of conception and in adroit- 
ness of execution. Illustrated by Artuur E. Becuer. Cloth, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers .. BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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\) BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Strong List of $1.50 Novels 


NOW PUBLISHED IN POPULAR EDITIONS 
AT 75 CENTS PER VOLUME 


BLENNERHASSETT 
By Charles F. Pidgin 


MISS PETTICOATS 
By Dwight Tilton 
Meyer & Son. By Dwight Tilton 
My Lady Laughter. By Dwight Tilton 
On Satan’s Mount. By Dwight Tilton 
Jay Gould Harmon. By Geo. Selwyn Kimball 


Belle of the Blue Grass Country. By H. D. 
Pittman 


THE KENTUCKIAN 


By James Ball Naylor 


Arnold’s Tempter. By Benj.- F. Comfort 
At Cloudy Pass. By R. Prentiss Hurlburt 
Baronet Rag Picker. By Charles S. Coom 
Broken Links. By Job Taylor 

Climbing Up to Nature. By Florence J. Lewis 
Closed Balcony. By Anne Gardner Hale 
Cowboy Cavalier. By Harriet C. Morse 
Devil Worshipper. By Frederick A. Ray 
Fires of Desire. By Lawrence R. Mansfield 
Four Girls. By Mary Rodney 

Glenwood. By Anne Katharine Whiting 


HOPE HATHAWAY 


By Frances Parker 


In the Shoestring Country. By Frederick 
hamberlain 


The Jayhawker. By John A. Martin 
Law of Love. By Charles St. Morris 
Letitia. By Charles A. Macfarlane 


Lieutenant, the Girl and the Viceroy. By 
Marshall Putnam Thompson 


Love Stories from Real Life. By Mildred 
Champagne 


Maid of the Mohawk. By Frederick A. Ray 
Man from Maine. By Frank Carlos Griffith. 


MARJIE OF THE LOWER 
RANCH 


By Frances Parker 


Misadventures of Marjory. By James Ball 
Naylor 


Midsummer Madness. By Amparo Loring 
Out of the Ashes. By Harvey Rennolds 
Owl Tower. By Charles S. Coom 


PATHS CROSSING 


By Maud Clark Gay 


Random Shaft. By Jude MacMillar 


Southern Buds and Sons of War. By Dr. 
Wm. Henry Winslow 


THIS WAS A MAN 


By Hattie Horner Louthan 


Tito. By Wm. Henry Carson 

Toymakers. By Charles Felton Pidgin 
Untamed Philosopher. By Frank P. Hastings 
Wilderness Cry. By George Edward Day 


WOODHULL 


By Pliny Berthier Seymour 


Yarb and Cretine. By Dr. George B. H. 
Swayze 

Ande Trembath. By Matt. Starr Kemp 

Piney Home. By George Selwyn Kimball 


T. Thorndyke, Attorney at Law. By Herbert 
J. Goss 


Christy of Rathglin. By James Riley 
Captain of Industry. By Enoch Johnson 
Bell Cow. By Bryant E. Sherman 

Boy's Vacation Abroad. By C. F. King, Jr. 
Dareford. By Herbert Edward Bogue 
Highland Mary. By Clayton Mackenzie Legge 
Old Home Week. By James Ball Naylor 


Lords of the Soil. By Lydia A. Jocelyn and 
Nathan J. Cuffel 


Special Prices to the Trade in Lots of 100 


Send Orders to Your Jobber, or Write to the Publishers Direct for Terms 


The C. M. CLARK Publishing Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





By C.N. and A. M. 
WILLIAMSON 


Authors of os ei 
** Set in Silver’’ ¢. Lady Betty’s cousin, the Marquis of Loveland, 


es out — eng = > discover gg 
ad od iress. ut his first discovery in America is 
Lady Betty across the Water 4 ay his og is ——- and his money and 
$4 oP wardrobe gone; so he is forced to work his own way 

Ti he Chaper ‘on = the bottom up. From a wey = 5 sgh night, 

‘ without an overcoat, on the “Brea ine,” he struggles 

““My Friend the Chauf; fe eur’ along until the real man in him comes out on top, fit to 
: aes discover the real American girl; so that, after all, the “ dis- 

- The Princess Virginia, etc.  coveries” of Lord Loveland in America prove him to be a 


worthy successor to his cousin, “ Lady Betty.” 
Now displayed and for sale everywhere 
Eight illustrations in color by George Brehm. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c.) 


A Village of Vagabonds 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Author of “Parisians Out of Doors,’’ “‘ In London Town,’’ etc. 


C. A tale laid in the quaint and charming village of Pont du Sable, in Normandy—a tale of picturesque and 
unforgetable types, of action and tender romance. At almost the first page the reader finds himself charmed 
by the warmth and nearness of these human, lovable personalities. It is a fascinating piece of writing. 


Iustrations in color by F. Hopkinson Smith; also pen 
drawings by the author. Fixed price, $1.50 (postage, 2c.) 


‘“*What IS the matter “From The 


with our Universities ?’’ Bottom Up 99 


“Sie ae oe) 4 eee Seed 3 ine Seer 

hig quecion ia bio cow book —Soldier—Miner—Socialist—Preacher— 
ALEXANDER IRVINE 

Idols q@ Mr. Irvine has always lived and fought hard. From 


-e ditch digger and coal miner, he worked himself up to 
@ A fearless plea for common sense in the manage- groom, to sailor, to soldier, to publishing, to a slum 


ment of our educational system, written from snlaieceiee, wanlh oar tents “how enieiaee™ 

ne - ° y minister” of the Church 
within. The book is addressed to every parent ; of the ain in New York City. His book is a 
and all who are interested in our public schools human document of profound significance, for it voices the 
and in the future of our country will find it of vital hopes and fears and aspirations of millions of dumb 


moment. toilers ; and it reads like a tale of adventure. 


Net price, 50c. (postage, 6c.) Sixteen illustrations. Net price, $1.50 
(postage, 15c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York 


Our “Guide to Good Books” is sent free upon request 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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© How much could you ‘ 
save on the table? 


<Nwir avy MqfrZ \whZ4 ‘i774 ~S\q | 7g 
& Sos Don’t guess—go by Mrs. Rorer en leniliea 


Right off you answer nothing. We are spenders, not savers. 
Everything we eat is advancing in price, then how can we save ? 
We are glad to be able to offer suggestions. There are books 
that tell you how to do things never thought of before, and 
show how to make the most out of everything. For instance, 
Mrs. Rorer’s Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes tells 
how to prepare, cook and serve the greatest variety of vegetables, 
with a world of delightful recipes; then the meat substitutes 
afford a most appetizing feast of good things—so that meat is 
not needed. Think it over—can you afford to be without this 
remarkable book? Price $1.50 net, by mail $1.62. 
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é# There is an economy that is satisfying and dignified, entirely 
separate from penuriousness. It is only right and proper to 
discourage waste and get out of our daily purchases all that is 
proper. In Mrs. Rorer’s Made Over Dishes are recipes for 
using up the left overs, and converting them into palatable and 
satisfying dishes, thus doing the double duty of provision for the 
table and saving money. Try one of these books and see the 
difference it makes in your household expenses. Price 50 cents. 


d# Then there’s Eggs. You will be surprised at the wonderful 
variety to be had from this one source, with very little trouble 
or time. In Mrs. Rorer’s Many Ways for Cooking Eggs 
you will find a great many new and toothsome recipes, besides 
old favorites in new dress. A valuable and handy book to have. 
Price 35 cents; by mail 38 cents. 


For sale at all Bookstores and Department Stores, or write us 


Arnold & Company, 420 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


DIST IOUS IO OOnS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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LATEST BOOKS BY ROY ROLFE GILSON 
THE WISTFUL YEARS 


Illustrated in two tints by F. GRAHAM COOTES. $1.50 
‘*The most dainty and tender of idyls.” —New York Times. 
**A delightful little story of two young people who fall in love with one another.”’ 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 
‘* But read it for yourself. It will be ararely pleasant experience.”-—Duluth Evening Herald. 


KATRINA 


Illustrated in color by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. $1.50 


The whimsical story of a humorous bachelor newspaper man, who lives over again the romance 
of his youth in the charming little daughter of the woman he lost. 


READY IN JANUARY 


THE TOP OF THE MORNING 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
A story of the present day in New York about artist folk; full of espri¢ and humor. 
Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


ODES on the GENERATIONS OF MAN 


By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 
Author of ‘‘ Poetry and the Individual,” ‘‘ The Mid-Earth Life,” etc. A volume of high 
and serious poetry. 
12mo. $1.00 net 


RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


VOLUME II. By RUSSELL STURGIS 
480 pages. 400 illustrations. Price, blue cloth, $5.00 net; half morocco, $7.50 net 
Volume I of this monumental work was published in 1906. The copy for Volume II, dealing 
with the Romanesque and the architecture of the Orient, was delivered, practically complete, 
shortly before the lamented demise of the author. Volume III will be written by Arthur L. 
Frothingham, Jr., and published in the autumn of 1910. . 


RETROSPECTIONS ofan ACTIVE LIFE 


By JOHN BIGELOW 
Threevolumes. 1800 pages. 48illustrations. Boxed, net, per set, $12.00; carriage extra 
** From the historian’s standpoint, the most important book of the year.”’ 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
** He tells a story that is of exceptional interest, even in these days of a surplus of personal 
reminiscence.” —Boston Transcript. 

‘*The intrinsic value of the matter adduced outweighs all secondary considerations.”’ 
; —New York Times. 
‘**Mr. Bigelow’s work is remarkable throughout for its clarity, orderliness and definiteness of 
treatment.”’ —Review of Reviews. 


THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS 


By “A HERMIT” 
60 line drawings. 16 photographs. End sheets. $1.50 net 
A delightful gift-book for Nature lovers. 
** Sweet and wholesome as a ripe apple, a flood of spring sunshine, a crisp autumn breeze.” 
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“Margaret Sidney” 


The Writer of the Famous Polly Pepper Books 


By Norma Bright Carson 


OU mustn't say that I cre- 
ated Polly Pepper. I didn’t; 
she created herself.” 

So spoke Mrs. Daniel Lo- 
throp, otherwise “Margaret 
Sidney,’ whose “Five Little Peppers” are 
surely as much at home among American 
children as Santa Claus and the Teddy 
Bear. We had gone out to Old Concord 
to see Mrs. Lothrop in her own environ- 
ment—the Concord she loves, and for 
which she has done so much to bring upon 
her in return the responsive affection of 
its people. 

My own first recollections of the 
Pepper family are inseparably associated 
with an attack of scarlet fever, the con- 
finement resulting from which was en- 
livened by the single book, The Five Little 
Peppers and How They Grew. Its con- 
signment to the fire—when its days of 
usefulness were over—left me inconsola- 
ble, but it also gave Polly, Ben, Joel, 
David and Phronsie a staunch friend and 
a loyal adherent. 

However, to come back to the lady who 
has made the Peppers famous. 

Harriett Mulford Stone was born in 
New Haven, Connecticut, from ancestry 
distinguished in all that makes New Eng- 
land dear to the hearts of her people. Her 
line includes the Mayflower Pilgrim, 
Colonial Governors, the Reverend Thomas 
Hooker and many other divines, and those 
who helped to form the laws of the colony 
and the infant Republic. Her father, Sid- 
ney Mason Stone, the well-known archi- 
tect, erected many churches and public 
buildings. He invented a system of ven- 
tilation, and did much toward the develop- 
ment of American architecture. On her 
mother’s side she is descended from the 


Bradley and Mulford families, so in- 
wrought with the history of New Haven. 
‘To quote her own words: “I was born and 
brought up in the city; but I loved the 
country and longed for chances to go 
away from the town. It was partly my 
love for the great natural world that led 
me to the Peppers, insomuch as my long- 
ing for country experiences, and the ful- 
filment of that desire on various occasions 
when I was taken there on visits or rides, 
were accompanied by a passionate love for 
little brown houses. Whenever I was 
fortunate enough to get into the country I 
watched and watched for a little brown 
house, and always when I discovered one 
I began to make up stories about it.” 

It was this natural aptitude for “making 
up” stories that was manifested in the 
many pictures which Mrs. Lothrop would 
cut out of papers and magazines while she 
was still very young. Every clipping rep- 
resented some exercise of the imagination, 
and they were hoarded as the dearest 
treasures. We suspect that Harriett Stone 
was, in her own way, a good deal like 
Polly Pepper herself, with her story-telling 
faculty and her lively imagination, that 
could invest the ordinary things of life 
with a happy atmosphere. 

I asked Mrs. Lothrop in the course of 
our conversation: “How did the Pepper 
stories originate ?” 

“Well, it was like this: After I found 
my little brown houses, I needed, of 
course, to people them. That was where 
Polly Pepper came in. She appeared on 
the scene as a natural outcome of my hav- 
ing to provide the little brown house with 
occupants. She was a dear little girl; 
naturally, she had to have brothers and 
sisters. I never knew of any such village 
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as Badgertown, and I never knew any 
such family as the Peppers; but Polly 
Pepper proved herself so ready to come 
when | called her, and had so many 
delightful stories to tell, while she did 
so imany other interesting things, that she 
just had to have a jolly, old-fashioned 
kitchen, a homey mother, and a group of 


** The Wayside’’ 
From a photograph by N. B. Carson 


lively brothers and sisters to make up 4 
proper environment. So that was the way 
the five little Peppers originated.” 

The author did not write a book, to 
begin with. She lived for years, so to 
speak, with the little Peppers before she 
ever thought of putting their story on 
paper. Everywhere she went the Peppers 
went; all through her home the Peppers 
were in evidence to her. Her imagination 
was filled with them, and they continued 
to indulge in all sorts of pranks and 
amusemenis that only she could see, and 
yet she saw them very vividly. In her 
own words, “I never tried to make them 
do or say anything in particular. They 
just did things in their own way, and 
then they told me all about it when I imag- 
ined that I went into the little brown house 
and sat down next to Mamsie’s calico- 
covered rocking-chair.” Then one day she 
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wrote a story, called “Polly Pepper's 
Chicken Pie,” and sent it to the ‘Wide- 
\wake,” the young people’s magazine pub- 
lished in Boston. It was accepted and the 
publisher asked for more. She wrote 
another, “Phronsie Pepper's New Shoes,” 
and letters began to come in from sub- 
seribers. ‘The publisher asked her to do 
a series of twelve stories about the Pep- 
pers; and though she disliked serials, she 
wrote the twelve instalments. Then they 
wanted a book ; and because the things she 
had already done would not make a full- 
sized book, she called upon her little 
friends, and, to use her own words, “made 
the Peppers tell me more things, till I got 
a bookful.” The Five Little Peppers and 
How They Grew, published in 1881, was 
the outcome of the effort. Letters of en- 
thusiastic delight poured in from readers 
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‘The Wayside’’ 
After a drawing by May Alcott, 1870 


all over the country. The Peppers had 
taken the hearts of old and young by storm 
and all clamored for more stories about 
the interesting family. The author had no 
rest. She was determined not to continuc 
to write about the Peppers, but the 
urgency of her readers was so great that 
she finally decided to give them another 
hook. The publishers wanted the history 
of the five litthke Peppers grown up, but 
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Margaret Sidney 


the Peppers were too real-to Mrs. Lothrop 
to permit of such a mushroom growth. 
She declared that she would write of them 
growing up before she wrote about them 


Margaret Sidney at Work 


full-grown. Upon this declaration fol- 
lowed The Five Little Peppers Midway, 
and then The Five Little Peppers Grown 
Up. 

“Now,” the author thought, “I’m through 
with the Peppers!” But she wasn't. Boys 
and girls in every State in the Union 
wanted further details about the doings 
of Polly, Ben, Joel, David and Phronsie. 
In The Five Little Peppers Grown Up 
Phronsie was only thirteen years old, so 
everybody clamored for Margaret Sidney 
to show how Phronsie grew up. Of all 
the Peppers none is more sweetly lovable 
than Phronsie, and it was about her 
that readers wished further to know. 
So Mrs. Lothrop wrote and_ published 
Phronsie Pepper. Still the Peppers were 
not exhausted. ‘There were a thousand and 
me questions to be asked about this, that 
and the other thing. For the Peppers 
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had long ago outgrown their little brown 
house; they had moved into a circle of 
culture and wealth; the Peppers and the 
Kings, and all the variety of their rela- 
tionships, to say nothing of the many other 
friends they had made, constituted an 
unmined wealth of entertaining variation. 
Fach Pepper had his or her own story, 
“Mamsie” was communicative; 
Whereupon irs. Lothrop more, 
resignedly, sat down to continue the tale. 
The Stories Polly Pepper Told came out; 
then The Adventures of Joel Pepper; 
another pause, leading to 7he Five Little 
Peppers Abroad; later still, The Five 
Little Peppers at School; The Five Little 
Peppers and Their Friends; Ben Pepper, 
and, finally, The Five Little Peppers in 
the Little Brown House, which appeared 
in 1907. 

“And now they want a book about 
Davie!” Thus said the author, “they” 
meaning her publishers and the hundreds 
of thousands of readers in this and other 
lands, who, having grown up with the 
Peppers, or having watched them grow, 


even 
once 


Mrs. Lothrop in Concord 
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are loath to leave them until the last word 
about each has been said. Truly it re- 
quires a peculiar genius to write eleven 





Hawthorne’s Chair, ‘‘ The Wayside’’ 
After a drawing by May Alcott 


such books, all interwoven with each other, 
where one discordant note would be a 
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The Sitting-Room at ‘‘ The Wayside ’’ 
The Hawtbornes used this as a dining-room 
Photograph by Alfred W. Hosmer 






Instead, they are like life itself, 


calamity. 
Mrs. Lothrop belongs in the same class of 


writers as Louisa M. Alcott. Strangely 
enough, the two women have had their 
home under the same roof, for The Way- 
side, now Mrs. Lothrop’s home, was occu- 
pied, as The Hillside, by the Alcott family 
in the days before Nathaniel Hawthorne 
purchased it, who changed the name to 
The Wayside. 

Harriett Mulford Stone became Mrs. 
Daniel Lothrop in 1881. Mr. Lothrop was 
the founder of the D. Lothrop Publishing 
Company, of Boston, and it was he who 
published the “Wide Awake,” the maga- 
zine to which Miss Stone sent her first 
Pepper story. Mr. Lothrop was a pioneer 
in publishing books and periodicals espe- 
cially adapted for young people. He is 
called “the children’s friend” for his 
early and self-sacrificing efforts along this 
line, that achieved such great results. He 
died in 1892, and his publishing business 
was sold, eventually becoming _ the 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, by 
contract with whom Mrs. Lothrop pub- 
lishes all her books. 

Mrs. Lothrop has traveled extensively. 
She and her daughter, Miss Margaret, 
spend many of their winters on the Conti- 
nent, and in 1906 they visited Egypt and 
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Margaret Sidney 


Palestine. When they are at home they 
live either in Boston or at The Wayside, 
where Mrs. Lothrop uses Hawthorne's 
tower study to write in. Mr. Lothrop 
bought The Wayside from Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, Hawthorne's daughter, in 
1883. The Lothrops have tried, in so far 
as possible, to keep the house just as it 
was when Hawthorne lived there, and the 
grounds have been left entirely as they 
were during the days when the great nov- 
elist meditated within them. ‘The house 
stands on the Lexington road, about a 
mile and a half out from Concord. On 
the way to it one passes Emerson's house, 
and, just before reaching it, comes upon 
the last home of the Alcotts, now unoccu- 
pied and desolate. Mrs. Lothrop’s pur- 
chase of this property argues a future 
satisfactory disposition of it. The Way- 
side stands along the road, a rambling old 
house, with many queer corners and addi- 


AII 


tions that Hawthorne made to it. Back of 
it, and to the left as one faces it, there is 
a beautiful old pine wood, stretching up 
over a steep hill, the famous Ridge, or 
“Mount of Vision,’ as Mrs. Hawthorne 
called it. It was over these pine-clad 
slopes that Hawthorne loved to stroll ; and 
every day he delighted to climb to the top, 
to walk back and forth and meditate amid 
the solemn grandeur of the fragrant, silent 
summit. As I walked up the path from 
the house to the hill, I felt almost as if I 
saw that noble figure moving silently 
among the trees. The paths were soft 
with a carpeting of pine needles; the air 
was deliciously perfumed ; we sat on Haw- 
thorne’s bench, where it rests between two 
tree trunks, and drank in the glory of an 
autumn afternoon just before the day’s 
dying. 

In 1904 the centenary anniversary of 
Hawthorne's birth was appropriately 


‘* The Wayside ’’—from the Lexington Road 
From a photograph by N. B. Carson 
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Mrs. Lothrop at the Pyramids of Gizeh, Egypt 
From a photograph by her daughter, taken in 1906 


observed at The Wayside. Mrs. Lothrop 
felt it incumbent upon her to remember 
and to commemorate in some way the 
genius whose spirit still pervades her 
house. Exercises were arranged by her to 


Mrs. Lothrop at Sakhara 
Near the Temple of Bulls, Egypt 


From a photograph by her daughter, taken 
in January, 1906 


take place on July 4. 5 and 6, at The Way- 


side and in the neighboring Hillside 


chapel. Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Charles 
Francis Adams, Moncure D, Conway, 
F. B. Sanborn, Maud Howe Elliott, Bea- 
trix Hawthorne, granddaughter of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and a number of other 
prominent New Englanders, took part in 
the celebration. Two permanent monu- 
ments have resulted from this observance: 
one, the bronze tablet set in a great granite 
boulder, which rests on the path that leads 
up to the hill from The Wayside; and the 
other, a book that contains a full account 
of the proceedings of the centenary cele- 
bration, with the addresses then made 
given in full, and many letters that were 
received from eminent persons who could 
not, for one reason or another, come to 
Concord for the exercises. 

The memorial is unique, and singularly 
appropriate. The boulder is differently 
shaped from that which marks Emerson’s 
grave in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, but it 
rests on the slope as if Nature herself had 
set it there, and only the inlaid tablet 
marks it as man’s handiwork. The in- 
scription reads: 
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At THE CENTENNIAL EXERCISES, JULY 4, 1904, 
CoMMEMORATES NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
He Trop Damty TuH1s Paru to tHE Hint 
To ForMULATE 
As He Pacep To anp Fro Upon Its Summit 
His Marvelous RoMANCES. 


From the place of the memorial one 
gets an excellent view of Hawthorne's 
tower, which he built on the back of The 
Wayside, and the top of which he used to 
work in, a trapdoor device making it pos- 
sible for him to stay there in solitude and 
peace for long hours together. Mrs. 
Lothrop has painstakingly and devotedly 
followed Hawthorne’s footsteps in Rome, 
using his Marble Faun as a guidebook. 
She has visited the old Italian estate, 
Montauto, whose tower gave Hawthorne, 
when its resident, a longing for such an 
eyrie for a workroom. And hence came 
the Wayside Tower when he remodeled 
the old house. 

Mrs. Lothrop is naturally a great lover 
of Hawthorne. As a matter of fact, she 
is an enthusiast over Concord—its celebri- 
ties and landmarks—generally. Her efforts 
in the Old Concord Chapter that she 
founded of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution are amply evidenced in 
several interesting projects, not the least 
of which has been the restoration and fit- 
ting up of a quaint old Colonial house at the 
very entrance to Concord, which has now 
become’ the*-Chapter House. And just 
here we must mention an important work 
achieved by this many-sided, buSy woman 
of large aims and inspirations. In’. 18@5 
she originated and founded the Natiozwaf 
Society of the Children of the Amefican, 


Revolution. For* six years. she was. its... 


National President.’ No one knows put 


those who have done similar work thé. 
labor she has put into it, nor the sacrifieés.« 


it involved. But she was glad to do it, 
because her husband’s lifework was for 
the uplifting of children and youth toward 
good citizenship, in’ which she heartily 
joined. 

The Pepper books do not comprise all 
of Mrs. Lothrop’s literary achievements. 
She has written numerous other interest- 
ing books. Among these we might name: 
The Pettibone Name, Whittier with the 
Children, Old Concord: Her Highways 
and Byways, A Little Maid of Concord 


‘Whatever circumstances. 
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Town; besides many poems and miscel 
laneous contributions to the periodicals 
It is in her Hester and Other New Eng- 
land Stories that we see Mrs. Lothrop’s 
ability to get the true local coloring of her 
beloved New England. Her delineations 
of its characteristics are different from 
those of Mary E. Wilkins, as Margaret 
Sidney strikes a joyous note. But they 
depict the true type, nevertheless, with a 
practiced hand. Mrs. Lothrop has at 
present several pieces of work for older 
readers well under way. It is to the 
Pepper books, however, that she owes 
her standing. They will live among 
American juveniles. Their appeal is 
universal, for they are typical of the 
brightness, the vivacity, the wholesome- 
ness, the resourcefulness, of the average 
American boy and girl. They are 
not the goody-goody, sickly-sentimenta! 
children of the Elsie Dinsmore variety; 
they have not the precocity or the prig- 
gishness of a still later type; they are just 
the unspoiled, unspotted children that be- 
long to a world in which imagination must 
supply what fortune withholds, and in 
which honest aspiration uplifts in the 
midst of the ordinary course of good and 
ill. Everything that happened to the 
Peppers might happen to any similar 
family, and their characteristics are those 
of thousands of youngsters and homes. 
They deserve all the good that comes to 
them, and they are sensible enough to 
appreciate the “sweets of adversity.” 
Their author reveals in her own person- 
ality the happy optimism of the little 
Peppers, and that same fortunate lack of 
affectation which makes them winsome in 
An author must 
Be lovable to create lovable children, and 
only’a perfect sympathy with the view- 


‘point and imagination of children can 


accomplish a convincing interpretation of 
child life. We can well believe Mrs. 
Lothrop when she says that she has lived 
for years with the Peppers; for they must 
have developed parallel with the develop- 
ment of her own life, in their own 
way. We never yet saw a Pepper do 
an incongruous or forced thing; they 
have the absolute naturalness and ingenu- 
ousness of children left to their own ten- 
dencies among forces that make for good. 
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Thoreau and Walden Pond 


The First Article in a Series: Concord Celebrities 


By N. B. Ripley 


HEN I first spent Sunday in 

Concord, and asked my 

landlord what churches 

there were, he replied, “The 

Unitarian, the Orthodox, 

and the Walden Pond Association.’ ” Thus 
writes F. B. Sanborn, in his Henry D. 
Thoreau, in the “American Men of Let- 
ters” series. speaking of the schisms from 





Henry D. Thoreau 


the Unitarian Church in that historic town. 
He thereby shows how Thoreau’s church 
of the Sunday Walkers was recognized in 
the village gossip. The landlord professed 
to belong to this body of schismatics, and 
said its services consisted in walking on 
Sunday in the Walden woods. 

Whether such an observance of the Sab- 
bath was conducive to a high religious and 
moral tone, | leave for the consideration of 
the reader. ‘These early peregrinations to 
Walden Pond have been succeeded by a 


steady pilgrimage thither. And this to pay 
a sort of homage to the only one of Con- 
cord’s school of writers who was to the 
manner born; who loved her fields and 
woods, her streams and hills, with an 
ardent affection. 

In his journal of December 24, 1841. 
Thoreau wrote: “I want to go soon and 
live away by the pond, where | shall hear 
only the wind whispering among the reeds. 
It will be a success if I shall have left my- 
self behind. But my friends ask what I 
will do when I get there—will it not be 
employment enough to watch the seasons ?” 
The idea was not original with him. 
Scarcely a section of our country but holds 
its “hermitage,” where for the purpose of 
study or religion, or because of a disap- 
pointment in life from love or otherwise, 
some recluse has buried himself from the 
world. Charles Stearns Wheeler, one of 
the college friends of Thoreau, whose 
tragical death in Germany, in 1843, was 
such a grief to Emerson and Thoreau, 
built “a woodland study” in the neighbor- 
hood of Flint’s Pond, between Lincoln and 
Concord. ‘Tradition has it that he was 
assisted by Thoreau in the rearing of this 
shanty, and Channing refers to a visit 
which he made Wheeler there, covering a 
period of six weeks. 

It is a mistake to call Thoreau “the 
hermit of Walden Pond,” the world-wide 
sobriquet which has been applied to him. 
lis object evidently in withdrawing to this 
retreat was to be alone with Nature in 
order to enjoy a closer communion with 
her, entering more perfectly into her 
moods. Ile was one in the none too 
densely populated community of souls who 
feel a “pleasure in the pathless woods,” 
who respond to the “rapture on the lonely 
shore.” who feel the society which comes 
in listening to the roar of the deep sea, 
who. like Byron, can say: 
| love not man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all con- 

ceal, 
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Thoreau wished to keep his own house, 
cook his own food, live the simple life 
which would give him time for the literary 
work he felt himself moved to perform. 

Here he wrote his charming essay, 
Walden, describing his days and nights 
there, edited his A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac, and also his essay on 
Carlyle, first published in “Graham's 
Magazine,” at Philadelphia, through the 
good offices of Horace Greeley. Thus his 
life at Walden was not a protest against 
the luxuries of society, nor designed to be 
an austere discipline such as monks have 
imposed upon themselves, but, as he says 
himself, “My purpose in going to Walden 
was not to live cheaply, nor to live dearly 
there, but to transact some private busi- 
ness with the fewest obstacles.” 

He did not deny himself to his friends. 
In Walden he says: “With the help of 
some of my acquaintances, rather to im- 
prove so good an occasion for neighborli- 
ness than from any necessity, I set up the 
frame of my house.” It is of interest to 
know that these “acquaintances” were 
Alcott, Hosmer, and ‘George William 
Curtis, the latter being an inmate of 
Hosmer’s home, and an apprentice on his 
farm. ‘Thoreau says of them: “No man 
was ever more honored in the character of 
his raisers than I. They are destined, | 
trust, to assist in the raising of loftier 
structures some day.” Although he prob- 
ably did not go home every day, he did 
not suffer any long time to elapse without 
seeing his family, whom he tenderly loved. 
If one pauses to think, he will remember 
that across the meadows Thoreau could 
find a short route to the homes of his 
friends; for by traversing the fields along 
a bypath he could reach the main road a 
little below Emerson's house, nearly oppo- 
site “The Wayside,” then known as “The 
Hillside.” where the Alcotts lived. 

The charm of this beautiful and _ se- 
questered spot cannot be overestimated. 
Emerson loved to wander here. Thence 
would he return in an exalted mood, say- 
ing: “The Muses are in the woods to-day.” 
Doubtless he discovered his V’oodnotes in 
the Walden woods. 

Thoreau, evidently with a view to com- 
fort, situated his modest tenement on the 
northern shore of the pond a few rods 
from a little inlet now known = as 


“Thoreau’s Cove,” in a hollow with a 
southeastern exposure. The location is 
marked by a cairn, annually increasing in 
height and circumference, erected by the 
casting of stones from the hands of pil- 
grims who have traveled thither through 
the years. 


Thoreau’s Cairn at Walden Pond 


The lake itself is beautiful, nearly sur- 
rounded by a variety of trees in which the 
pine and oak predominate. The shore has 
a pebbly beach, and one readily observes 
the peculiar clarity of the water, with its 
varying tints of blue, green, and gray, as 
Thoreau describes it. 


Thoreau’s Cove, Walden Pond 


To-day may be found the spot near the 
highway where this lover of Nature and 
exponent of the simple life planted and 
tended his vegetables, principally beans. 
These beans were associated not only with 
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the physical exercise which brought him 
pleasure, but they also conduced to 
thoughts of lofty scope. And wherefore 
not? Was not the bean a classic vegetable, 
figuring in myths and heroic history as 
truly as in Roman agriculture? Who knows 
but Thoreau chose this vegetable for cul- 
tivation as well for these reasons as that 
he saw it was adapted to the soil where he 
had habitation? At any rate, he wrote: “'l 
came to love my beans, though so many 
more than I wanted. They attached me to 
the soil, and so I got strength like 
Anteus.” Only the woodchucks troubled 
his crop, who, he says, “nibbled for me a 
quarter of an acre clean.” Catching.pne 
in a_érap, which he held a prisoner for 
but-a@ few hours, he administered no 
sevefer punishment than to transport. fim 
two miles away, with no further sexttence 
than a reprimand accentuated with’a stick ; 
and the woodchuck took his departure to 
less disturbed fields. 

The spirit of Thoreau is abroad in the 
peaceful Walden woods. His _ work, 
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prompted by his love of Nature, has left 
its impress upon all this region. Like our 
later Burroughs, he has lifted the hearts 
of those who will nearer to Nature’s God. 
As one stands by his humble grave in 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, he cannot refrain 
from thinking of the way in which he 
died. He who had replied when asked if 
he had made his peace with God, “I never 
quarreled with Him,” died peacefully en- 
joying the fragrance of some flowers sent 
into his sick-room by a friend. One recalls 
his coffin hidden behind the wild flowers 
and growths with which he had been so 
much in iove when alive, into which Chan- 
ning had placed two mottoes emphasizing 
the ideals and faith of the dead naturalist: 
“Gazed on the heavens for what he missed 
on earth;”’ “Hail to thee, O man, who 
art come from the transitory place to the 
imperishable.” How peacefully he must 
sleep who had written: “For joy I could 
embrace the earth. I shall delight to be 
buried in it.” 






Tide 


By H. Percival Allen 
@: of the distant blue the legions come, 


Some with their whitened plumes and some 
With gleaming helmets as of burnished steel,— 
Proud, haughty conquerors, no dread they feel. 
Rank upon rank they journey to the shore, 
Their weary march without complaint they bore, 
Conscious of power, and with their valor bring, 
Sealed in their breasts, the thought of conquering. 
Eager they step upon the vielding sand, 
And plant their pallid standards on the strand. 
What though in scattered remnants some shall flee 
3ack to the bosom of the waiting sea, 


Disheartened, broken ? 


With their crests forlorn 


Caught in the ranks advancing, they are borne, 
Renewed in courage, till at last they reach 

Far up along the slope of trembling beach, 
Unti! with muffled shouting and attack 


They win the boundaries of their kingdom back. 
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Roy Rolfe Gilson 


A Concord Writer of Poetic Novels 


By Charlotte Eaton 


QUALITY that Mr. Gilson pos- 
sesses in common with many 
great minds is that the latest 
thing from his pen seems to be 
his best. The Wistful Years is 

typical of him and of his style, in every 
way a characteristic work. In no sense is 
it a departure from its forerunners. It is 
the same harmony played in another key. 

Like them, too, this latest might be 
called a story for the young. Yet it is not 
a child’s book, as none of his books really 
are. While the youthful mind might 
readily respond to its peculiar charm, a 
charm as illusive as the emotions of youth 
itself, still it requires the reminiscent, ex- 
perienced mind fully to appreciate its true 
meaning, since sometimes its best points 
are those that are read between the lines— 
a thing that is possible only to maturity. 
In this sense, his work is to be regarded 
as intellectual experiences rather than as 
stories pure and simple, for it is never the 
plot nor the personnel that holds, but the 
manner of telling. It is history—this 
manner—the universal history of all young 
life. In fact, we feel that it is our own 
thoughts, which we deemed too evanescent 
and intangible to be translated into form, 
that he has caught and transfixed, and we 
are electrified by the subtlety and faithful- 
ness of his representation. A first acquaint- 
ance with his stories might be called an 
event in one’s literary experience. We feel 
we have found something akin to ourselves 
as we‘know ourselves to be, in the finer, 
submerged side of our natures. This dis- 
covery is a delight in itself. We read 
breathlessly, fascinated ; we cannot put the 
book down until the end. Yet there is no 
intrigue, nothing sensational. It runs on 
smoothly, like the gentle flow of a stream, 
touching upon the moods that are familiar 
to our own recollection; the hopes most 
cherished, the promises most alluring. 
Herein nes the secret of their holding 
power. They reflect ourselves, in our own 
innermost consciousness. Perhaps we can- 
not do better than to give his own words 
in speaking of his works: 


Contrary to a common notion, I have never 
written a line for children; the best known of 
my works, Jn the Morning Glow, is not a child’s 
book, but an attempt to preserve in words some- 
thing of that exquisite loveliness of the American 
home as it has been in its simplicity, and never 
more beautiful than when seen through the eyes 
of a little child, to whom the father is a hero, 
and the mother a heroine, and even the toy sol- 
diers have an identity and a name. 

It would perhaps have been better for the 
general comprehension of my work if my stories 
had been called idyls; they are pictures in prose, 
and the incident portrayed is chosen always for 
its significance rather than for itself,—always 
because it is characteristic of some phase of 
common, everyday human nature or experience, 
and never for mere novelty; it is never the 
bizarre or the unusual that makes me wish to 
work, but the poetry and comedy in everyday 
life, in the common lot. More especially my 
desire to work springs from the sympathy I feel, 
seeing every day about me how our comedies 
and tragedies are hidden from the world, finding 
in the rough of life an expression pitifully im- 
perfect, in action that all too frequently belies 
our motives, and in words for whose incoherence 
our human audience has brief patience and little 
sympathy. If my stories are idyllic, it is not 
because I wish to write pretty things, but be- 
cause I have a friendly eye for those secret 
quests on which we pass each other disguised 
in foolishness, but wearing beneath a lovely 
raiment of dreams. 


And how shall we proceed after these 
words: they are so vivid, so graphic, so 
final. How, indeed, excepting to come face 
to face with the man himself. So I chose 
the most spiritual hour of the day to make 
my first call, that hour of the late after- 
noon of a summer’s day, when every leaf 
and grass blade stands out in separate 
prominence, that charmful hour just before 
sunset when the rays are reddening and 
mellow. 

Mr. Gilson’s home is at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, where Emerson seems to have 
breathed something of his great, benevolent 
spirit into the very air. It is the quaint 
little house once lived in by old man Bull, 
who gave to the world the famous Concord 
grape. It is now known as “Grapevine 
Cottage.” It is an ideal home for an 
author brave enough to live on the assump- 
tion that life can be maintained by writing 
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idyls. I found him alone, playing the réle 
of mother to his three young children. 
Mrs. Gilson he had sent away on a visit to 
her mother, to recuperate from overwork, 
for they had no servant. He received me 
most cordially, grasping my hand with a 
pressure that was reassuring of welcome, 
if any doubt had been (there is so much in 
a hand-clasp). He led me to a piazza, 
wired in, with comfortable chairs and rugs 
on the floor, forming a sort of delightfully 
sylvan little drawing-room. My first im- 
pression was one of surprise at his youth- 
ful appearance. “Why,” said I, “you 
might easily be taken for your own son.” 
He thought this attributable to the fact that 
he had gone beyond the period that wor- 
ries over the precariousness of the author’s 
life, but I disputed this. It is a quality of 
soul, this freshness, and not born of any 
condition. It is sometimes seen in the 
really old. I had just been reading 
Katrina and Miss Primrose, and their 
glamour was still fresh upon me. So I 
spoke of the delicacy of his feminine types. 
“That is because I admire women,” he 
replied, “and”—he smiled—“I try to 
understand them. When I talk with any 
particular type, I seem to know why she is 
so, and follow mentally the experience that 
has given her her peculiar bent.” That is 
a great quality in any man. I was in the 
presence of one who comprehended and 
sympathized with the trials of my sex. 
We were en rapport after that. “Yes” 
he continued, “no matter how she reveals 
herself to me, I know her exactly for what 
she is, intrinsically.” “That's because you 
are interested in her spiritual welfare—few 
men are, and then, to express nature in 
words, one has to see all sides and make 
allowances for their inter-comminglings, to 
strike the happy mean.” “I do,” said he, 
“how indeed else could we get through 
with a life like this?” 

He told me a little about his life as a 
journalist when he was in the thick of the 
bread-winning struggle. He looked so 
frail (his hands are as delicate and as 
white as a girl’s), that it was difficult to 
associate him with that bitter and gener- 
ally disillusioning experience to which all 
are subjected who enter upon so harsh an 
apprenticeship. 

“It seems strange,” I remarked, “that 
you came through that lion’s den with 











your. style intact. You are to be congratu- 
lated ; many perish in the endeavor.” He 
smiled, this time with the sweetness borne 
of experience and memory, when neither 
has left a trace of bitterness. 

“Do you always go by first impres- 
sions?’ I asked, to which he both assented 
and demurred. 

“The chief effect of journalism,” said 
he. “is that it gets one into the way of 
being satisfied with first thoughts on a 
thing, and I believe in second thoughts, 
and, still better, third thoughts. For this 
reason I always let a little flight of time 
pass by before indulging in first impres- 
sions. However vivid, the impression is 
clearer than when seen relatively and in 
perspective.” 

“Yes,” I assented, “events are truer 
when not seen at too close range. And 
now that you have come out of your lit- 
erary bondage, are you going to settle 
down at Concord and add more luster to 
this already distinguished little town?” I 
ventured. 

“T am not so sure of that,” he replied. 
And he made very much the same remarks 
about New England as Hawthorne had 
made before him. 

“T want my children to grow up friendly 
and hospitable, and there is so little of the 
right thing here,” said: he. 

Mr. Gilson was born in the Middle 
West: and with the recollection of its 
wider scope for activity, and broader hori- 
zons, he naturally chafes under the chill 
repression of a New England environment. 

“Yes; but the beauty of the surround- 
ings here makes up in a large measure for 
the austerity of the temper and climate,” 
I replied. “Surely there is compensation 
in that.” 

“I am all right,” said he, “so long as I 
am on my own grounds, but the moment 
I leave them I feel ill at easé, companion- 
less, in tune with nothing.” He was 
suffering, as all who have the artist’s re- 
quirements must suffer, in New England. 
Its smug content in material prosperity, its 
complete lack of any craving for artistic 
expression, was on his nerves. I under- 
stood perfectly, for nowhere throughout 
New England to-day is this want so keenly 
felt as in Concord. 

“About the only one with whom I can 
have any real conversation is Mr. James,” 
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he continued. (Mr. Robertson James, 
brother of Henry James, the novelist, 
whose home is only a stone’s throw from 
the “Grapevine Cottage.”) “And he is a 
cosmopolitan of the cosmopolitans, and 
one who believes in spooks,” said I. ‘Then 
I asked, “Do you?” 

“Not exactly,” he replied; and in a few 
words he gave me the whole gist of his 
religious thought. He believes that we 
should live in such close touch with the 
Supreme Power that joy would be the 
normal condition—life a continual beati- 
tude. “It’s a state of mind, you know,” 
he concluded. 

We spoke of the modern commercializ- 
ing of womankind, her independence, her 
indifference to sentiment, her emancipa- 
tion from domestic life. 

“As if independence were the chief aim 
in life!” I interrupted ; “to what end, then, 
is she created woman?” He paused here 
and parried with me a little, finally bring- 
ing up with the assertion that modern con- 
ditions for women are deplorable. Just 
then little Robert, the baby, crawled 
toward us and sat on the threshold, eyeing 
us with eyes of innocent confidence. 

“Tsn’t he better than books?” I asked. 
“And do you think any woman who has 
held such a baby on her knee ever wants 
independence? Isn't it just crude people 
and loveless people who cry out for eman- 
cipation? Emancipation from what? 
Mother-love, domestic life; all the things 
worth having. Isn’t it absurd?” And we 
smiled together. Yes, and he agreed with 
me. “Life is better than books.” He told 
me how his oldest boy, Edward, came one 
morning to awaken him before he wanted 
to be awakened. So he answered the child 
without opening his eyes. “But, father,” 
declared Edward, “with your eyes shut I 
can’t see you.”” No wonder, then, that he 
tries to depict the world as seen through 
the eyes of a child. 

He told me that in a letter to him Mr. 
James Lane Allen said that “art is a lie.” 
“Do you believe that?” I asked. “No,” 
said he, emphatically. “Art is but the 
reflection in the fountain, yet the worker 
works without any idea of deceiving. He 
works chiefly to make his ideas beautiful 
and tangible to others.” 

‘“That’s it exactly,” said I. “And that’s 
his chief trouble: To make people see with 


his eyes, and feel with his sensibility, for 
the worker who is an artist works out of 
his love.” 

This is why hearsay can never produce 
convincing results, for one must know the 
thing whereof one writes. Hearsay, for 
instance, can never make one comprehend 
poverty who has never experienced it. 
Such work is for the hour and has no 
value as art. “A good talk is not to be 
lad for the asking,” says Stevenson. And 
it is seldom given me to spend so sym- 
pathetic an hour with a human being, to 
get away from the conversation that is 
chaff, and to discuss the inner meanings of 
things with one who works for his ideals 
and lives to prove them. 

His face, as I recalled it afterward, 
brought back a passage from The Wistful 
Years: “We will show the world yet, if it 
will but take the trouble to look over its 
shoulder, that there is still such a thing as 
romance left.” So, in the fortunes and 
loves of David and Margaret, we feel he is 
recounting for us the most vivid chapter 
of his own life, for he is wise with the 
wisdom that achieves the things that be- 
long to youth; to take love at its first 
flower and to know the joy of growing 
up with his own children. ‘Thus, then, his 
tales are the idyllifying of youth, with all 
its pathos and visionary sadness, its 
stealthy foretaste of the grim realities. 

“Perhaps,” writes David to Margaret 
from the city, “youth and hope and faith 
are wrong,’ but this melancholy passes 
when he is again by her side, walking by 
the stream “that managed him better than 
his mother.” “It is pleasant, even thrill- 
ing, to be able thus to defy that vague, 
monstrous, illimitable enemy—the world— 
to send it about its humdrum business, 
while they turn to such bliss as its dull 
wits never dreamed of. They owe no 
longer any childish allegiance to experi- 
ence, with its dolorous tales, for they are 
now recruits in the ranks of Hope, enlisted 
for life in that glorious war for the Ideal 
against Reality. Thousands have died in 
it, thousands have deserted, but they— 
alone, if need be—out of all the world, 
will be faithful to the ancient cause.” 

Mr. Gilson is like Stevenson and Flau- 
bert in that he is a painstaking worker, 
and his standard and morals are of so 
high an order that of necessity they appeal 
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only to the select few. He reads very 
little. “I am,” he assured me, “very old- 
fashioned in my tastes. I prefer the 
books that were written a century ago to 
modern novels, with their rapid-transit 
events, their nervousness and vapidity of 
sentiment. I see very few magazines 
even,” he admitted, “for to me things are 
spoiled by too much popularizing. Books 
do not form part of our lives now, nor 
are characters discussed so earnestly as in 
the days when Becky Sharpe and Dora 
Copperfield were household names. Peo- 
ple these days read for distraction, and too 
much vicarious reading is mentally disin- 
tegrating.” Like every true artist, he is 
far from satisfied with his achievement, 
and feels himself but at the beginning of 
his work. 

He said to me: “I am so dissatisfied 
with what I have done, and I am still so 
eager to do something that shall more 
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A Chant of Earth at Dawn 





clearly and impressively reflect the elusive 
beauty I see about me; moreover, my 
work is still so young, so incomplete.” 

By this time the screen door was be- 
tween us, and he stood talking, talking, 
so interestingly that it was impossible to 
move away. He now had little Robert in 
his arms, and the baby was thumping him 
contentedly and pulling at the lapels of his 
coat. It was a delightful memory to take 
away with me. “Of course you don’t 
expect to get anything done,” said I, “with 
three of them to look after and no help- 
mate to take the brunt of it.” 

“No,” said he; “but in the meantime we 
are enjoying ourselves picknicking to- 
gether.” 

He thanked me for coming, adding that 
in the seclusion in which he lived one had 
so seldom an opportunity of meeting 
people with a thoughtful and discrimi- 
nating sympathy for life and art. 


By Herman Scheffauer 


An again! O dauntless peaks that stand, 
Watch-towers to all the heavens,—O vales that lie,— 
See where I rise or stretch, my lusty land 
Checks seas and winnows winds and frets the sky. 
Deep in my vaulted heart and womb of fire, 
And in the domes and chambers of my breasts, 
The vats of Life glow teeming, O sun-king, sire! 
Arch-quickener of Existence, gild these crests ; 
Scatter thy warmth till harvests clothe these plains, 
And I shall broider me in bridal dreams 
And light my feast with blazonry,—my veins 
Leap like my crystal and tellurian streams. 
In me bright blooms and golden fruitage blown 
Shall mark where errant, immortal summers creep, 
And he that is flesh of me, in every zone 
Build jeweled towns where quick and dead shall sleep. 
Oh, fixed and faithful through the season’s round, 
The throne of Time, his scepter and his loom 
Are mine, with mute maternal glory crowned, 


In me all Life shall flower, all Death re-bloom. 
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Buchanan Read and “Sheridan’s Ride”’ 


By James Grant Wilson 


HEN General Grant was 

ruined in Wall Street, the 

great soldier, who had a 

few days before borrowed 

without security one hun 
dred and fifty thousand dollars from 
William HH. Vanderbilt, surrendered all his 
property to him to make good the amount 
of the loan. The only article of any im- 
portance not included in the transfer after 
the failure of Grant and Ward was 
Buchanan KRead’s_ spirited picture of 
“Sheridan's Ride,” a gift to Grant from 
the poet-painter. This the illustrious sol- 
dier, who was strongly attached to the 
young hero, could not bring himself to part 
with. It is at present in the possession 
of his eldest son. There also may be seen 
in the collections of the United States 
Military Service Institution, Sheridan's 
gallant steed, “Winchester,” made more 
famous perhaps by the poet-painter than 
any other tharger that figured in the four 


years’ Civil War. The picture was exe- 


cuted in Rome, when the beau sabreur 
visited the Eternal City in 1870, and sat 
for the artist. ‘The face and figure are 
painted from life, but the warhorse and 
surroundings were copied from the orig- 
inal, painted by Read at an earlier date in 
New Orleans, when Sheridan was sta- 
tioned there in 1867. The artist sent the 
second painting to Grant to replace the 
earlier one that he had also presented to 
the General. 

Read’s poem of “Sheridan’s Ride” was 
written in a few afternoon hours in Cin- 
cinnati, and was recited by the author's 
friend, James E. Murdoch, the same even- 
ing in Pike’s Opera House. It immedi- 
ately became a favorite throughout the 
North, and after more than twoscore 
years continues, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” to be the most 
popular poem produced during the Civil 
War. 

Some relics, consisting of a piece of 
Penn's “Treaty Elm,” of the old frigate 
“Alliance,” and the halyards of the sloop 
of war “Cumberland,” wrought into appro- 


priate form, were presented to President 
Lincoln by the actor Murdoch, and the 
ambitious poem of “Three Eras” was 
written by Read to accompany the gift. 
But, as Stoddard said: “He is not at his 
best in his ambitious poems, in which the 
strain of a prolonged effort is visible, but in 
his short swallow flights, which are grace 
ful and melodious, and altogether tender 


Thomas Buchanan Read 


and lovely. I would rather have written 
the song ‘Give Me the Juice of the Honey 
Fruit’ than anything I remember in 
American poetry.” The sweet lines so 
much admired by Stedman and Stoddard, 
and so highly praised by a brother-poet as 
worthy of Carew, Lovelace or Suckling, 
are as follows: 


Bring me the juice of the honey fruit, 
The large, translucent, amber-hued, 

Rare grapes of southern isles, to suit 
The luxury that fills my mood. 


And bring me only such as grew 

Where fairest meadows tend the bowers, 
And only fed by rain and dew 

Which first had bathed a bank of flowers, 
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They must have hung on spicy trees 
In airs of far-enchanted vales, 
And all night heard the ecstasies 
Of noble-throated nightingales: 


So that the virtues which belong 
To flowers may therein tasted be, 

And that which hath been thrilled with song 
May give a thrill of song to me. 


For I would wake that string for thee 
Which hath too long in silence hung, 

And sweeter than all else should be 
The song which in thy praise is sung. 


Among Read’s most beautiful poems is 
unquestionably the one entitled “Drifting,” 
which Longfeilow pronounced his finest 
poetical production. Concerning it, the 
poet wrote to a friend: 


In answer to your inquiry about the poem 
“Drifting,” there is not much to be said in re- 
gard to the circumstances under which it was 
written, and those circumstances would scarcely 
seem to the casual reader to be very conducive 
to the poetic mood. But the weavers of verse 
produce their best fabrics frequently under the 
most (apparently) unauspicious surroundings, 
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while, on the contrary, they very often remain 
entirely mute among the scenes and influences 
which would naturally be thought the most 
favorable. 

The mind of the poet is something like the 
mocking-bird—it is silent while taking in the 
material for its future song, and it is chiefly 
when shut in and free from external influences 
that it gives utterance to the music which was 
stored away in the heart in more favorable 
moments. 

The poem in question was the product of a 
most dreary day while I was weather-bound in 
Brooklyn during the winter of 1859. The raw, 
gusty wind was driving the sleet against my 
window, and I was in one of those melancholy 
moods when it seemed that the freezing breath 
of the world—the busy, hard, money-getting 
world—was blowing its unsympathetic gusts 
against the very windows of my heart! In this 
state of mind my thoughts wandered away to 
Italy, and imagination found relief in picturing 
scenes the very reverse of those with which I 
was surrounded. And thus, almost before I was 
aware of it, the poem entitled “Drifting” was 
written. 






Thomas Buchanan Read was born in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, March 12, 
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Buchanan Read 


1822. His instincts for art were awakened 
at an early age, and at seventeen he en- 
tered the studio of a sculptor in Cincin- 
nati, intending to make that his profession. 
From this purpose he was soon diverted 
by the superior attractions of painting, 
although in later life he occasionally in- 
dulged in the practice of sculpture as an 
amateur, among the fruits of which was 
an admirable portrait bust of Sheridan, 
which many American visitors doubtless 
still remember as a striking figure orna- 
ment of Read’s studio in Rome, which was 
his principal residence during the last 
twenty years of his life. The artist also 
spent many years in Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Florence. The 
writer well remembers his arrival in New 
York on the last day of April, 1872, in 
the steamer “Scotia,” and the severe cold 
he had contracted in Liverpool while 
waiting several days for the Cunarder’s 
departure. During the voyage the poet 
suffered from pleuro-pneumonia, from 
which he died at the Astor House on Sat- 
urday night, May 11, his devoted wife, 
with other members of his family, being by 
his bedside. Read was buried from his 
brother-in-law’s residence, in German- 
town, on the following Tuesday. 

Read’s paintings, most of which deal 
with allegorical and mythological subjects, 
are full of poetic and graceful fancies, but 
the technical treatment is sometimes care- 
less and unskilful, betraying lack of early 
training. His best-known pictures are 
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“The Lost Pleiad,” “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” “The Spirit of the Waterfall,” 
“Cleopatra and Her Barge,” “Undine,” 
“Longfellow’s Daughters,’ and “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride.” He also painted portraits of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Oliver Wen- 
cell Holmes, and Henry W. Longfellow. 
Read possessed a much more thorough 
mastery of the means of expression in the 
art of poetry than in painting. His poems 
are marked by a fervent spirit of patriot- 
ism, also by artistic power and fidelity in 
the description of American scenery and 
rural life. He was a prolific writer of 
verse, his first volume of poems appearing 
in Philadelphia in 1847, followed by many 
others before the publication of his final 
volume in 1867, entitled “The Good 
Samaritans,” a long and pleasing poem. 
During the same year a complete edition of 
Read’s poems was issued in Philadelphia 
in three volumes. It may be added that 
while in the United States during the Civil 
War, the poet-painter gave many public 
readings for the benefit of the soldiers of 
the North, and also recited his war lyrics 
in the camps of the national armies. 

It would seem that some _ symbol, 
whether “sculptured bust or monumental 
urn,” should surely be erected to the 
memory of the lovable and patriotic poet- 
painter, either in Cincinnati, New York or 
Philadelphia. where Read resided for a 
time, and in each of which cities he had 
many admiring friends. 





Present Literary Tastes in England 


A London Letter 


By James Milne 


N American friend of literary 
tastes, who often comes to 
England, tells me that one of 
the first questions with which 
he is greeted here is: “What 
are you people reading in America?” It 
is a small thing, but it shows how intimate 
nowadays is the literary bond that unites 
England and America. That bond has 
broadened out from precedent to prece- 
dent, until, at the present hour, we may 
say that if a book has a real, abiding in- 
terest for one side of the Atlantic, it is not 
likely to be overlooked on the other side. 
It does not follow, however, that the liter- 
ary markets of the two countries are pro- 
gressing and developing on the same lines, 
and it would be a pity if that were so. 
You, on your side, will be able to judge 
what the differences are and what they 
mean, if I tell you what have been the 
characteristics of the book season this 
winter in London—I mean the character- 
istics in the rise and fall of popularity in 
one class of literature or another. 
Memoirs of the historical order have 
gone up and up in popularity; to such an 
extent, indeed. that many people say they 
are now, like Humpty Dumpty, about to 
have a great fall. If that fate overtakes 
them it will not be because the English 
public is weary of reading books of per- 
sonal history, but because all the good 
subjects have been pretty well exhausted 
and because the merely “made” book, 
something manufactured and flung  to- 
gether like a piece of furniture, without 
inspiration or artistry, has become unduly 
numerous. Biographies and autobiogra- 
phies have also been more in number this 
winter than usual, not because we have 
had more distinguished men to write their 
records, or to be written about, but be- 
cause, again, there is a greater demand for 
this sort of book. On one or two occa- 
sions it has developed into scandal, frank 
and unadorned, but the great London cir- 
culating libraries have set against that 
brand of reading, as also against what 


London society calls “spicy” novels, and 
the result will be the keeping in hand of 
both kinds of authorship. 

Books of topography have been notably 
on the increase, and that, perhaps, is to 
be associated with motoring and cycling. 
In the days of the old English coaches, 
there were mary excellent books of topog- 
raphy, and people made their journeys 
armed with them. When railways came 
and travelers were shut up in boxes and 
could not see the country, the topography 
book lost its appeal. Now the motor and 
the bicycle have again brought the trav- 
eler into touch with the beautiful English 
landscape, which is so rich in historical 
associations, and we see the result in the 
growing demand for topography. It is 
attracting writers who not long ago would 
have thought it a poor subject for their 
pens, as, similarly, the literary improve- 
ment in the English memoir and the Eng- 
lish biography is also attracting writers 
who, formerly, would have refused to 
associate the word “art” with works of 
this class. 

Next, if vou look in at Mudie’s Circu- 
lating Library, up in New Oxford Street, 
or at Smith’s, down in the Strand, at 
Boot’s, or at the “Times” Book Club— 
these being our four great circulating 
libraries—they will tell you that there is 
a remarkable demand for works of the 
sociological order. Why, I can remember 
when a man or a woman of the middle- 
classes in London would have thought it 
a surprising thing to read a book on 
Socialism, something not quite “respect- 
able,’ and that word was for long a ter- 
rible bogey to the English middle-classes. 
Now the literature of Socialism, whether 
in the form of fact or fiction,—I mean no 
reflection on Socialism!—is very widely 
read, thanks, it may be. to the attractive- 
ness of Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and brother writers. Anyhow. 
there the thing is, and there is the same 
eager demand for all classes of books deal- 
ing with the human side of life. English 
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Present Literary Tastes in England 


public opinion has always been very ten- 
der, very feeling, about what we call the 
“condition of the people” question. It 
has its faults, and its limitations, even its 
hardnesses, but it detests the idea that 
there should be any class of the commu- 
nity that suffers. It is the uneasy belief 
that there are still masses of English men 
and women who do so suffer, that causes 
all classes of readers to turn almost with 
anxiety to books treating of the humani- 
ties of life. 

The fact bespeaks a certain vivid spirit 
which you find reflected in a more national 
way in the bigger demand that all book- 
sellers report for writings on science, 
trade and technics, and of this I will give 
you a personal illustration. Some years 
ago I happened to be talking to a well- 
known publisher, who was lamenting the 
dearth of good, paying subjects for volumes 
issued as a series. Somehow the talk 
drifted on to the topic of electricity, and 
I said: “Well, now, surely here is a rising 
new science which will want to know all 
about itself in books; why not start a 
series dealing with it?” He answered that 
it seemed a likely idea, and the result was 
that he did start a series which to-day is 
valuable and which has a to-morrow, be- 
cause the science of electricity advances 
by leaps and bounds, and a series of books 
dealing with it must be kept up to date, 
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which means a constant sale for new edi- 
tions. Once you can get a series estab- 
lished in England it is all right, and a 
writer, once he finds name and fame here, 
is pretty safe in his subsequent voyages 
with the public. This is a conservative 
characteristic of English people, but it is 
not to be called names, being a kindly one. 
The growing welcome which English 
readers are giving to American writers is 
an evidence that the insularity which, of 
old days, was charged against them in 
most matters is being broken into, cer- 
tainly by America. But then the Ameri- 
can is never regarded in England as a 
foreigner. When Mr. G. W. Smalley 
came to London first as a journalist and 
iooked about for a house in which to 
settle, he came upon one, nicely furnished, 
and all the rest, which he thought would 
suit him well. But as he turned over the 
particulars of it in the agent’s book, he 
came upon the entry, “No dogs or for- 
eigners.” “Yes,” he said, turning to the 
agent with a smile, “this house seems all 
right, but I am afraid you won't let it to 
me.” “Why?” said the agent, smiling in 
return. “Well,” replied Mr. Smalley, “look 
at the condition which the owner makes: 
‘no dogs or foreigners.” “Oh,” said the 
agent, beaming this time, “you are not a 
foreigner, you are an American.” 


The Gift of Song 


By Alonzo Rice 


FOiN said my days were wasted, and, indeed, 
ha\ It seemed | went with empty hands, nor now 
"Ls there recalled one furrow that my plow 

Then made across the broad and fertile mead : 
And further, | could reap not, if the seed 
Was never planted ; that the autumn bough 
Would barren be, nor could they but allow 
Such days at last to scanty want would lead! 


But He who clothes the lilies of the field 
And hears the hungry ravens when they cry, 
Has led me safely down the ways that shield 
From bitter blasts, beneath a cloudless sky ; 
And song is mine: still passing moments yield 
That peace the gold of Ophir cannot buy! 





Maurice Hewlett 


Whose newest novel is Open Country, recently 


published 


Robert Alexander Wason 


Author of Happy Hawkins, a novel that is 
proving popular 


Selma Lagerlof 


The Swedish author and Nobel Prize winner for 1909 
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An Authoritative Book on Canadian Flora 
N connection with Mr. Frank Yeigh’s 
article on “The Literature of the 
Canadian Mountains,” which ap- 
peared in the January number, it is 
interesting to note that a new book 
along the lines described by Mr. Yeigh 
was recently published. It is The Alpine 
Flora of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, 
and is by Stewardson Brown and Mrs. 
Charles Schaffer, of Philadelphia. It is 
regarded as an authoritative work an 
brings the subject down to date. 


Miss Lagerlof and the Nobel Prize 
Nobel 


The awarding of the Prize for 


literary achievement for the present year 


to Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish apostle 
of optimism, and the first woman t 
receive this high honor, recalls the im- 
mense popularity which greeted The 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils, the book 
which endeared her to all Swedish chil 
dren as well as to multitudes more of othe 
lands. The American edition of this 
book was published in 1997 by Double- 


day, Page & Company, the translator being 
Velma Swanston Howard. 


Edith Rickert 
Author of The Beggar in the Heart 


Concerning the Adventures, Mrs. 
Howard said recently: “While Miss 
Lagerl6f has been a successful writer 


Richard Mansfield 


A portrait that appears in William Winter's new biography of Mansfield 
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for many years, it is her recent work, 7/1. 
Adventures of Nils, which was adopted 
as a textbook by the National ‘Teachers’ 
Association and is now in use in the folk 
schools of Sweden, that carried her inti- 
mately into the homes of her countrymen. 
It was recognized that she had re-created 
geography and natural history and had 
1evealed to the child heart the wonders ot 
nature, combining the esthetic and the 
practical in a way previously undreamed 
of. The story is a fairy tale in which are 
tucked away wonderful nuggets of infor- 
mation, and is interesting to young and 
old alike.” 


The Book News Monthly 


analytical mind characteristic of all Scan- 
dinavian writers, she does not use these 
gifts for the exploitation of the sickly and 
morbid life. Her viewpoint is 
always the healthful and hopeful one. One 
who knows her intimately has said that she 
seems to radiate sunshine. December 10 
is the day set by the Swedish Academy 
for the formal distribution of prizes. The 
king officiates at these functions, and from 
his hands the prizes pass to those of the 
successful candidates. Forty thousand 
dollars is the sum awarded to each winner 
of the five Nobel Prizes. 


side of 


William De Morgan 


Whose new novel, /t Never Can Happen Again, eppeared 
a short time ago 


Miss Lagerlof is the first woman, as 
well as the first Swede. upon whom the 
honor of receiving the Nobel Prize has 
been conferred. She is the creator of a 
new school of literature in Sweden—the 
optimistic. Although gifted with the deep 
insight into human nature and the keen 


University of Pennsylvania Books 

An arrangement has recently been con- 
summated between the University of 
Pennsylvania and D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, by which, in the future, D. Appleton 
& Company become the selling agents for 
all the publications of the University of 





In the World of Letters 


Pennsylvania. This arrangement is of 
considerable interest: it marks the begin- 
ning of an extended plan for publications 
on the part of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and makes it possible for the Uni- 
versity to reach the widest public through 


‘* Crossing the Bar’’ 


From a cartoon that appeared in “‘Punch"’ 


the regular channels of the book trade. 
Moreover, the individual writers in the 
different faculties are furnished an estab- 
lished system for printing, advertising and 
selling their works. 


Honors for Professor Woodberry 


A correspondent in Bordeaux, France, 
writes that George Edward Woodberry 
has been made an Honorary Foreign 
Fellow of the Royai Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom. 


With Ito in Korea 

The recent tragedy at Harbin, in Man- 
churia, draws attention to a book which 
deals as none vet have done at any lengtin 
with the victim's work in unhappy Korea. 
In Korea with Marquis Ito is the work of 
l’rof. Trumbull Ladd, of ‘Yale 
University, who was admitted to the 
prince's intimacy under very gratifying 
circumstances. Invited a few years ago to 
lecture in Japan, the professor was fur- 


George 
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ther invited to accompany the marquis on 
his new mission in Korea and help in re- 
generating it. He spent many months 
there, lecturing to the cream of the native 
nobility, materially aiding the statesman- 
reformer by advice and intervention with 
regard to missionaries, and persuading the 
natives of the benefits of civilized govern- 





Alfred Tennyson 


Poet Laureate 
A cartoon from “ Vanity Fair,’’ contemporary 
with Tennyson's laureateship 
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ment and social progress. ‘The. book is an 
account, not only of personal experiences, 
but also of present Korean conditions, of 
which the author gained an intimate and 
first-hand knowledge; and it is hoped that 
Professor Ladd’s estimate of Marquis 
Ito, his account of missions and mission- 
aries, of the resources and finance, educa- 
tion and public justice, foreigners and 







































William Watson 


The English poet, now visiting this country 


foreign relations, will prove of consider- 
able interest and value, as well as add 
exact and intimate knowledge to the 
memory the world retains of a great 
statesman and pioneer. 


Funny Mistakes in Bookshops 


In a suburban bookshop the other day 
a woman sought a copy of The Servant in 
the House, Charles Rann Kennedy’s 
morality play. “No, madam,” declared 
the clerk; “we haven't The Servant in the 
House, but we have The Woman's Helper, 
a most excellent cookbook.” Quite in line 
with this was a recent reference in print to 
Lost Borders, Mary Austin’s story of the 
Far West, which the Harpers recently 
published, as Mary Austin’s Lost Boarders. 











Which Was It? 

F. Hopkinson Smith tells an amusing 
story of the Southern slave who diagnosed 
a boy’s illness in her master’s home. “It’s 
a case of too much watermelon,” she said. 
One of the others informed her that there 
could not be such a thing as too much 
watermelon. “Well,” she replied, “then 
there ain't enough boy.” 


Eva Lathbury 

Miss Eva Lathbury, whose first novel, 
The Long Gallery, has been succeeded by 
a story of London stage life, The Sinking 
Ship, is distantly connected with that 
earlier novelist, Harrison Ainsworth, 

















Mrs. William Watson 


Who accompanied her husband to America 


whose cousin was Miss Lathbury’s great- 
grandfather. ‘The men of her family— 
many of them—have been soldiers, and 
one was killed at Bunker Hill. 

Miss Lathbury’s novels show consider- 
able talent, and possess a quite unusual 
quality of originality and romantic imagi- 
nation. 


About ‘‘ Penguin Island’’ 
The following note from the John Lane 
Company, who are issuing a uniform edi- 
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tion of the works of Anatole France, is of 
particular interest: 


If rumor is to be trusted. Penguin Island has 
cost M. France a Senatorship. It appears that 
his Socialist admirers of the Federation of the 
Seine determined to make him one of the Sen- 
ators of that department, but changed their 
minds after reading the Penguin book, in which, 
to their thinking at least, he made most irrever- 
ent fun of them. 

The translation into English of this remark- 
able book is by Mr. A. W. Evans, and one can 
sincerely pay it the final tribute by saying that 
as one reads it one forgets that it is a transla- 
tion at all. No Gallicisms intrude themselves 
with a misplaced sprightliness, and the trans- 
lator has really absorbed the irony of Anatole 
France, that penetrating irony, now rising in a 
crescendo of mocking buffoonery, now somber, 
isolated, frozen as it were beneath the too cer- 
tain knowledge of human destiny. 

The book starts gaily enough for the most 
facile reader. Saint Maél, after experiencing a 
terrible storm, drifts to a certain round island 
in the far North, which is inhabited solely by 
penguins. Thankful for his escape, the good 
saint baptizes them, an act which causes consid- 
erable embarrassment in Paradise. They have 
been baptized and therefore they must have 
souls, and if they have souls they must become 
human beings. And so Saint Maél is empowered 


James Bryce 


Whose new volume, The Hindrances te Good 
Citizenship, has just been issued by the 
Yale University Press 
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to transform the penguins into men and women, 
He does so gladly, and then proceeds to tow 
Penguin Island to the Breton coast, which he 
approaches after nine days’ sailing. Here the 
penguins commence their new life. They de- 
velop very rapidly; they begin to consider the 
necessary question of taxation; they evolve on 


Yone Noguchi 


The Japanese poet whose books were reviewed 
in the January aumber 


their is'and the tradition of a national Church 
and the tradition of a national dynasty; in due 
course they evolve a national art and literature. 
And at this stage we find ourselves gradually 
drifting away from an island that is not France 
or England, or any other country, but the cradle 
of the human race. And then we get openly 
into the Paris of modern times. The penguins 
are frankly modern haunters of the boulevards, 
followers of Boulanger, Dreyfussards, anti- 
Dreyfussards, and all the rest of it. The whole 
chaos of modern progress has been heaped upon 
these luckless descendants of birds. But these 
times, with all their factions and intrigues, pass 
in their turn. Little by little, silently, steadily, 
grimly, the masters close in upon the people. 
Every human impulse fades and withers alike 
before the pretensions of wealth and the passive- 
ness of poverty. Then, as the pressure becomes 
more and more intolerable, the beasts of burden 
turn blindly upon their masters, and the An- 
archist’s bomb destroys the civilization of all the 
centuries. Grass grows again over the cities of 
Penguinia, and for hundreds of years all is 
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silent, until at last other races take up the old 
tale, beginning at the old beginning and ending 
at the old end. 


Remington Dead 

Frederic Remington, the American artist 
who has done such wonderful pictures of 
Western life, died at Ridgefield, Connec- 
ticut, on December 26. Mr. Remington 
was born in New York State, but had lived 
much in the West, getting through actual 
experience, as cow-puncher, rancher and 
scout, the material of which he made sucli 
excellent use in his drawings. 


Alice MacGowan in California 


Word comes that Miss Alice Mac- 
Gowan, author of The Wiving of Lance 















Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of When @ Man Marries 


Cleaverage, is at present sojourning in 
California, at Carmel-by-the-Sea, a favor- 
ite resort for writers and artists. She has 
once more taken up horseback riding, to 
her expertness in which she owed her 
ability to gather the material for her 
novels, Lance Cleaverage and Judith of 
the Cumberlands. 
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‘* David Copperfield ’’ Staged 
A production of David Copperfield is to 
enrich our stage this winter. Edward C. 


‘\Vhite is presenting it, and Mildred Hol- 


land is to star in it. Recently a great in- 
terest has been shown in the dramatization 
of Dickens’ stories, and certainly David 
Copperficld lends itself admirably to such 
a project. Dickens lovers everywhere will 
look forward with pleasurable anticipation 
to the coming of Micawber. 


Katherine Cecil Thurston’s New Novel 

Katherine Cecil Thurston, author of 
The Masquerader, has completed a new 
novel, War. It is now running serially in 
“Harper's Bazaar,” and will presently 
appear in book form. 


Miss Montgomery to Have a New Heroine 


It is understood that Miss L. M. Mont- 
gomery is at work on a new book, not an- 
other “Anne” book. L. C. Page & Co. 
hope to have the story ready for publica- 
tion this year. The new heroine is a young 
Scotch girl, and it is promised that she 
will outrival Anne in originality and 
charm. 













Herbert French 
An English poet of note 
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By J. B. Miller, B. B. 


OOKS about the Bible multiply. 

One of the latest is A Working- 

man's View of the Bible, by 

©. F. Donaldson. The title 

thus suggests and emphasizes 
the fact that the book is not the product 
of a minister or of a theological professor. 
The author has his own theory of the 
Bible. He says: “The Bible treats the 
expression of God in the material uni- 
verse as completed, while the soul is yet 
growing and developing under His guid- 
ance. The development of this soul is, 
therefore, the subject of the Bible.” He 
regards the narratives of Adam and Eve 
and Cain and Abel as portraying the laws 
of the soul, and showing the processes 
gone through in arriving at certain con 
sequences. ‘The chapter titles will suggest 
the scope of the book. ‘They are such as, 
“The Mosaic Account of the Creation,” 
“The Problem of Life,” “The Develop- 
ment of the Jew,” “Christ’s View of Life,’ 
“John’s View of Christ,” “Paul’s View.” 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 


Rev. Dr. John T. McFarland is the hon- 
ored and brilliant editor of the Methodist 
Book Concern. [le is a graceful and an 
interesting writer. His latest book is 
Etchings of the Alaster. ‘This is not a 
new life of Christ, but a series of brief 
studies, covering the story of Christ’s life 
from the beginning to the close. The 
author says: “I tried first of all to see 
Christ for myself as He is pictured in the 
Gospels, and then tried to so write down 
what I saw, that others might see him as 
He appeared to me.” ‘This is the key to 


the understanding of this delightful book. 
“The Gospel story describes Jesus actually 
living in intimate human associations. 
Interest in this story is a vital interest. 
not a matter of theology. The important 
thing is to see how Christ still touches 
our lives at every point, bringing life and 
health and healing and hope.” The chief 
value of this book will be as a devotional 
help, leading the reader into an intimacy 
with the Master, and making real to him 
the blessed companionship. At the same 
time, there is a great deal of practical 
suggestion and valuable information. The 
book is in no sense critical, but is meant 
rather to be helpful in making Christ real 
to His friends, and in bringing the benefit: 
and the benedictions of His life into human 
experience. (Eaton and Mains.) 
* * * 


Rev. Dr. John Edgar McFadyen, pro- 
fessor in Knox College, Toronto, has 2 
peculiar faculty for the interpretation of 
Scripture in such ways as to make it not 
only intelligible, but practical and helpful. 
flis latest volume is called The City with 


Foundations. It might be called a serics 
of brief and condensed sermons. “The 
chapters are not elaborate expositions, but 
simple meditations, resting usually upon 
a close study of the original meaning of 
some great Bible word or scene, and ex- 
hibiting some aspect of its permanent 
message.” But Prof. McFadyen has pe- 
culiar power in reaching the heart of 
things, and therefore what he says is 
not obscured by elaborate verbiage, but 
is clear, transparent and _ suggestive. 
Preachers will find the book particularly 
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valuable in showing them the inner and 
practical meaning of Scripture passages 
which are considered. Other readers, be- 
sides preachers, will also find the book a 
very valuable one for devotional reading. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


* * * 


Rev. Dr. David J. Burrell has occupied 
for many years one of the most prominent 
pulpits in New York City. Many of his 
sermons have been published. The Clois- 
ter Book is something new in the way of 
sermon publication. It is designed for 
“shut-in worshippers and pastorless con- 
gregations.” Each service is complete, 
containing prayers, hymns and Scripture 
lessons, as well as a brief sermon. That 
is, every service is complete. It can be 
used by shut-in persons, thus providing 
a full church service which can be gone 
through with from beginning to end. The 
further thought is that it can also be used 
in churches where there is no minister, a 
lay reader going through with all the parts 
of the service. There are twenty-six of 
















































Little Ten 





This is an interesting book because it is 
a part of an exceedingly interesting move- 
ment in the work of the Church. One of 
the most tragic things in connection with 
the Protestant Church is the fact that for 
long years it has been letting its children 
slip through its hands without winning 
them to Christ and for His Church; and 
then, after they became hardened sinners, 
the Church put great evangelistic forces 
into operation for the purpose of winning 
them back to the kingdom. Altogether 
it has been a barren service in comparison 
with what the same energy and money in- 
vested in child life would have rendered. 
But now churches are beginning to make 
some provision for children in the services 
of the sanctuary, and this book is one of 
quite a number that have been recently 
published as a result of this provision. It 
is a volume of short sermons which the 
author preached to the children of his own 
congregation in Plymouth Church, Denver. 
Colorado. The mothers of the children 


*Livtie Ten Minutes. By Frank T. Bayley. 
F. H. Revell Company. 








these services. It is conceivable that a 
book of this kind may be of great value. 
The sermons are short, as are also the 
prayers. (American Tract Society, New 
York. ) 


* * * 


Mr. Francis T. Morton, a member of 
the Massachusetts bar, has written a book 
entitled Fhe Roman Catholic Church and 
Its Relation to the Federal Government. 
In his preface the author states: 


The object of this book is to give a brief 
history of the Roman Catholic Church, its 
claims, objects, and purposes in the past, as 
exemplified in the older countries, where it has 
by reason of its practices held sway for cen- 
turies, and also to show, as far as space and time 
admit, its position in the United States of 
America at the present time, where the oppor- 
tunities for its growth and expansion have never 
been equalled, by reason of absolute freedom of 
action and speech allowed its representatives, 
the ignorance of its votaries and the public as 
well, who know little of its methods practiced 
for centuries in foreign countries; and the 
enormous influx of ignorant foreigners’ coming 
to our shores, many of whom are Catholics. 







Minutes* 





were so pleased with the sermons that they 
asked for the privilege of putting them in 
this permanent form in order that they 
might help other children as their children 
were helped. 

Dr. Bayley’s method in preaching to chil- 
dren is one that is widely used to-day. In- 
stead of taking a text and, after stating the 
truth of it, using the story to illustrate it, 
he tells a story and then draws a useful 
lesson from the story. There is a question 
as to whether or not this is the best way to 
train children in the matter of hearing ser- 
mons. Some think that it is better to have a 
text from God’s Word, and to use the story 
to illustrate that text, than it is to use the 
story asa text. While Dr. Bayley has not 
seen fit to use this method, the lessons 
which he draws from the stories he tells 
are always helpful and could not do other 
than have a healthful influence upon the 
children who heard them. The book will 
be welcomed by the little folks and by the 
people who are looking for illustrations 
to use in their work among children. 
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*THE 
Chestertc 


\ 


The Ball and the Cross" 


HIS is unquestionably Mr. 
Chesterton’s most striking 
and original attempt in _fic- 
tion. It would be an easy 
matter to dismiss the book as 

the ingenious flight of an extravagant 
mind, were it not for the fact that 
beneath the surface of paradox and 
jest there lies a deep vein of sound 
criticism. All novels are, more or less, 
the expression of a theory of life, but in 
the great majority of instances the novel- 
ist is mainly concerned with the de- 
velopment of a story that deals with 
character under the stress of unusual con- 
ditions. But Mr. Chesterton goes a good 
deal farther than this, and in his hands 
the men and women of the story are 
automatons that obey the author’s will in 
the smallest particulars. Not that Mr. 
Chesterton’s figures are wooden and life- 
less; they have abundant vigor and they 
speak and act very much as we imagine 
human beings would do in situations iden- 
tical with those which our author de- 
scribes. But, after reading the book, one 
retains the impression that somehow al! 
these men and women are just so many 
viewpoints of a clever writer whose brain 
teems with ideas on all kinds of subjects. 
And as Mr. Chesterton amuses and pro- 
vokes us in his brilliant essays, so in his 
latest fiction we are alternately charmed by 
his wit and amazed at his daring excur- 
sions into the regions of the improbable. 

Whether or not the contemplation of 
the ball and the cross which surmount 
St. Paul’s suggested this story to Mr. Ches- 
terton, we cannot determine. The smooth, 
hard ball typifies the world which we 





*THE Batt AND THE Cross. By Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. John Lane Company. 


know in its pride and self-sufficiency ; the 
cross stands for the Christian religion tri- 
umphantly raised above the sordidness of 
mere earthly aspirations. In an introduc- 
tory chapter the author describes Professor 
Lucifer in his airship holding debate with 
the monk Michael, whom he has caught up 
from his peaceful monastery and is whirl- 
ing through the air in the direction of 
london. The debate is brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by the airship narrowly 
missing St. Paul’s, and the unfortunate 
monk is hurled over the side only to cling 
to an arm of the cross, which prevents him 
from being dashed to death in the space 
below. With a fine irony Mr. Chesterton 
describes Michael’s descent into the streets 
of London there to be put under arrest as 
a lunatic when he tells his strange story. 
At this point the real story begins with 
a row between Evan Maclan, a young 
Highland gentleman, who has just come 
up to London filled with zeal for the his- 
toric church, and James Turnbull, also a 
Scot, but the editor of an atheistic news- 
paper. Maclan is aroused by what he 
deems an insulting reference to the Virgin 
Mary on a sheet pasted in the editor’s 
window. The men agree to fight a duel; 
but though the duel is often begun, the 
prosaic organization of modern society, 
exerting its power in the form.of a police- 
man, interrupts again and again the armed 
collision between Yea and Nay. The infer- 
ence is obvious: the only things worth 
fighting for are the very ones which the 
world to-day has removed from the sphere 
of physical combat. And as a corollary, 
the man who wants to fight a duel for his 
opinions is looked upon as a lunatic by that 
pattern of common sense, the man in the 
street. However, the reader will follow 
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the fortunes of Mr. Chesterton’s enthusi- 
asts as they fly from place to place, now 
disputing with words and now with 
swords. ‘That in the end they should 
stray into a lunatic asylum kept by certain 
scientific gentlemen is not at all surprising, 
though the jest grows to huge proportions 
when we find that all the persons who 
have been directly or indirectly concerned 
with the adventures of the duelists meet 
a like fate and for one reason or anothet 
are safely lodged in the madhouse to keep 
company with the heroes. There are some 
pretty sharp thrusts in this part of the 
story at that exaggerated attitude of some 
modern scientists who profess to see 
decadence and madness in every variation 
from an assumed normal human type. But 
the end of the joke comes naturally 
enough when the commonplace, plodding 
man, who has been for some absurd reason 
incarcerated with the others, sets fire to 
the asylum and reduces it to ashes, thus 
setting free the inmates and bringing to 
naught the wiles of Professor Lucifer and 
his minions. Atheist and Christian be- 
come reconciled in a better understanding, 
and the slight element of love that runs 
through the story adds the final touch of 
happiness to the careers of the two fiery 
Scots. 

Of course this is more than a novel ; and 
while we are infinitely amused over the 
adventures of Mr. Chesterton’s characters, 
at the same time we are aware that the 
author means to drive home some telling 
truths in reference to our ideals and prac- 
tices. We may be sure that the author 
laughs with us—for some of the scenes 
reach the height of the ridiculous—but it 
is also certain that he is not always aiming 
at being funny. and beneath the elaborate 
irony we see the alert intelligence of one 
of our most inspiring critics. 


The Garden in the Wilderness* 


The Garden in the Wilderness is an ac- 
count of the experiences of an artist and 
his wife, who plan a garden in a wilderness 
along the Hudson River. The book 
records their experiences in gardening and 
their love of Nature. 

The fact that the author of the book is 
an artist is seen on every page. Therein 





*THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS. By “A 
Hermit.” The Baker and Taylor Company. 





lies the charm. The hermits are truly 
happy, not desiring to succeed in life, but 
to succeed in living. They have not looked 
at life from a money-making angle, but 
have learned that the greatest treasures 
cannot be bought. The beauties of Nature 
are free to rich and poor alike. 

The garden is in keeping with their atti- 
tude toward life, and we are not surprised 
that their garden is unbounded by hedges 
and unsurveyed. Conventionality does 
not reign here. The little dandelion is 
given all the lawn space it desires. Were 
we as kind as Nature, we would not rule 
the humblest flower from our gardens. 

The birds, too have learned to love this 
garden. Into this irresistibly charming 
piece of ground the earliest robin comes 
singing amid the April snowstorm. The 
early snow does not dismay “the hermits.” 
It is an occasion for a real “party,” a pri- 
vate love anniversary, with two guests on 
the entire list. 

“The fascinating character of artistic 
chaos” permeating the whole book makes 
us yearn for the day when we shall com- 
plete our desires without the interference 
of money, for the time when in the joy of 
our labors “we shall work for an age at a 
sitting, and never grow tired at all.” 


Mr. Justice Raffles* 


This time it is the faithful “Bunny,” 
Teddy Garland, cricketer, and Levy, the 
money lender, who make this new Raffles 
story the thing of interest and cleverness 
that it is. 

Raffles is up to his old-time tricks, and 
many new ones as well. How he “lifts” 
an emerald necklace belonging to a certain 
lady, and later returns it upon discovering 
that the lady is being ill-treated by her 
irate husband on account of its loss; how 
he acts several parts, drops out of windows 
and uses many tongues, all make most 
humorous reading, and dull indeed would 
be the reader who remained uninterested. 

Teddy Garland is the only son of an 
adoring but somewhat unwise father. 
Unfortunately both need money, and each, 
without telling the other, falls into the 
clutches of an unscrupulous money lender. 
Teddy, on the eve of a great match, is 





*Mr. Justice Rarries. By E. W. Hornung. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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undecided whether to commit suicide or 
forgery. He has just about decided on the 
latter when Raffles comes to his rescue. 
And then events begin to happen! 

Teddy is spirited away. Raffles and 
Bunny outwit the Jew and beat him at his 
own game, recover some of his money for 
Teddy, and think they have matters 
straightened out. 

Then comes the second tribulation—Mr. 
Garland, Senior, is discovered to be under 
heavy obligations to the same money 
lender, Levy, and Raffles and Bunny find 
more work for their nimble hands and 
still more nimble brains. 

This time the work is harder and the 
consequences are more serious. They tri- 
umph in the end—they always do!—but 
things look rather dark for everybody 
concerned before the final clearing-up. 

Yes, there is a girl in the case, and 
Raffles—but you will like to find out for 
yourself! 


A Man Without Principle ?* 


There is no doubt but that the author of 
the above novel worked hard for the raw 
material for his story. That he has not 
succeeded in working it into a harmonious 
whole is equally evident. It is decidedly 
an immature and unfinished product. 

The story, briefly outlined, is as follows: 
A young, ambitious man, under stress of 
strong temptation, falls. His fondness for 
speculation leads to subsequent unfortu- 
nate financial deals, although these are 
marked by poor judgment rather than by 
lack of moral sense. There are plenty oi 
enemies to take advantage of his early 
mistake, to keep him down. In the words 
of the book, “This self-righteous, hypo- 
critical thing we dignify as Christian 
Society places the ban of moral leprosy 
on all who may, perchance, for an instant 
slip and fall.” An unfortunate experience 
in New York sends Anholt to Chicago, 
thence a similar predicament sends him to 
North Dakota. Fortunately, he is _be- 
friended by good Samaritans, including a 
saintly wife, an unorthodox clergyman, 
and a successful gambler. Eventuaily, he 
“makes good” in a new, thriving commu- 
nity. 

*A Man Wirnovut PrinciptE? By Retsel 
Terreve. The Hocking Publishing Company. 





The tone of the book is not high. There 
is an inexcusable amount of slang used, 
while the sordid tragedies with which it 
abounds are far from uplifting. The 
characters are either “very, very good” or 
the lowest type imaginable. We look in 
vain for those gradations of character that 
mark ordinary men and women. 


The Up Grade* 


The son of Maud Wilder Goodwin 
writes his first novel, a clever one and 
good for a beginning. It is a story of 
the West; the tale of a man who failed, 
but who, through a tragedy wrought by 
his own weakness, found himself again 
and became a man. 

Stephen Loring was a tramp when he 
went West. He began by breaking stones 
on a railroad. He saved the life of a girl, 
the daughter of one of the managers. His 
refinement was obvious; he showed in 
every way the man who had known better 
surroundings and who was accustomed to 
all the good things of life. 

As a reward for his service to Jean, 
Mr. Cameron gave Loring a responsible 
position. For a time he resisted the temp- 
tation of liquor; then one night he gave 
way. A wrong response to a signal as he 
worked on the hoist—two men lay dead! 
Then only did Stephen come to himself. 

The rest of the story describes Stephen 
on the “up grade,” and we finally leave 
him, master of himself and—of Jean. 


The Mastert 

This is a very interesting and clever 
story, with a good and healthful moral 
atmosphere. It is a story with an un- 
doubted purpose, but it is not in any sense 
“preachy.” Its lessons and morals are em- 
bodied, not in sermons, but in living char- 
acters. While it has a few far-away and 
impossible situations, it is decidediy “of 
the earth earthy.” 

In reality it is a preacher of peace, but 
it has some stirring and even blood- 
curdling scenes. 

Rog Rour, the villain of the story, 1s 
made to concoct and carry out some plans 


*THe Up Grape. By Wilder Goodwin. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

+THE Master. By Irving Bacheller. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 











so villainous and soulless as to remind us 
of the pirates of Treasure Island. While 
there are some things in the story which 
suggest Stevenson’s great book, it is not 
at all like that book. 

The story is simply told and holds the 
interest from start to finish. Yet, it is 
more or less complex, and has, as Richard 
Moulton would say, plot within plot. A 
young Englishman by the name of Holm 
is the one who tells the story; and while 
he is not the hero of the book, he is the 
hero of its love story, and as such we are 
interested in him from the very beginning. 
He is an ordinary character, with a strong, 
clean life, in the living of which is shown 
how a worthy man who is true in his life 
end dealings can win out against great 
odds. 

The real hero of the story is Ben Lovel, 
who is not an ordinary character, but is in 
every way unusual. 

The author does not say that he is try- 
ing to show through Ben Lovel what Jesus 
would do if He were to come to the com- 
plex world of the twentieth century, and 
yet we cannot get away from the idea that 
that must be the thought and purpose of 
this character. It is hard to imagine that 
Jesus would do what Lovel does. For 
example, we cannot imagine Christ asking 
a man deliberately to deceive the public, 


The Scarlet 


By Isabel 
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List! the rustled music, 
Where leaves lie adream; 

Holding still in death the rapture 
Of the last gold gleam. 

For the earth has culled her jewels 
To emblazon o’er her bier, 

And to light a torch of glory 

In the scarlet of the year. 








even for a humane purpose. Lovel writes 
a book, which plays a very important part 
in the story, and he persuades another 
man to publish it as his own. The moral- 
ity of an action like this is very strongly 
defended in some quarters in our day, but 
we cannot think that Christ would do that. 

In the main, however, the spirit that 
leads Ben Lovel to give up his beautiful 
and comfortable rich home in the “isle of 
the sky in the wilderness” to live as a 
poor shoemaker in the city, in order that 
he may better serve his fellowmen, is cer- 
tainly the spirit of Him who came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many. 

There is an interesting psychological 
study in the book. The hero is started out 
by being separated from his fellows and 
allowed to find out things for himself. 
The experiment is an interesting one, and 
might be worth trying. 

Whatever may be said of the details of 
the story, the general impression which it 
makes is good. It is against war as in- 
human, and makes a plea for the greatness 
suggested by Lytton in a verse quoted by 
the author: 

That man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own 
For neither praise nor pelf: 


Content to know and be unknown, 
Whole in himself. 


of the Year 


S. Mason 






H! the scarlet of the year 
O When the blush burns red 
A spilth of ruby lyric 
Where the heart of Summer bled. 
When the maple and the oak 
Burn against an opal sky, 
And the poplar shakes her silver 
Where the late birds fly. 
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New Poetry 
Reviewed by Curtis Hidden Page 


NUMBER of books recently re 
ceived do not require extensive 
criticism. Mr. Parker’s Nancy 
MaclIntyre* is a dialect story of 
the prairies, with the usual 

cowboy and the horse-riding girl whom 
he pursues across the plains and wins. 
The story is well told, the dialect is not 
extravagant, and the verse has a good, 
spirited movement. In Verses,+ by Lusina 
Strong Mills, are collected some poems of 
simple, pious sentiment, which might be 
acceptable as a gift-book. Betelguese,t 
by Jean Louis d’Esque, is a strange con- 
glomerate of meaningless phrases dragged 
from the unknown limbo of the dictionary ; 
some samples, taken from a single typical 
page, include “vaults of dwale,” “gyte 
incubi,” and “the hyoids huge and red.” 
This would seem at first like Lewis Carroll 
come again. But no—there is not a single 
glimmering of humor in it! It is mere 
midwinter madness. Mr. Daly§ gives some 
vivid pictures of the Italians in New 
York, in excellent dialect. His Irish and 
English lyrics are not quite so successful. 


*Nancy MacIntyre. A Tale of the Prairies. 
By Lester Shepard Parker. Richard G. Badger. 

+VersEs. By Lusina Strong Mills. Edited by 
Jessie Mills. Richard G. Badger. 

tBerercuese. A Trip through Hell. By Jean 
Louis d’Esque. Connoisseur’s Press, Jersey 
City. 

§CARMINA. 
pany. 


By T. A. Daly. John Lane Com- 


A number of other volumes,’ though 
carefully read, reveal nothing but com- 
monplace, everyday verse, often fairly 
good of its kind, but of no distinction. In 
the last of these, Mr. Graham’s volume, 
some of the poems are merely common- 


* Wuen Skies Are Gray: witH A RIFT oR 
Two. Verses. By Clarence Watt Heazlitt. The 
Neale Publishing Company. 

Heart Poems. By A. Elizabeth 
Broadway Publishing Company. 

THE SONG oF THE WAHBEEK; a Poem. By 
Henry Pelham Holmes Bromwell. Henrietta 
FE. Bromwell, publisher, Denver, Colorado. 

Tue Lone Tram at ‘T'utrty. By Francis 
Gorham. The Black Lion Publishers, Boston. 

Tue Sitver LIninc, AND OrHER Poems. By 
Nelson Glazier Morton. Richard G. Badger. 

Soncs. A Collection of Church, Home, Na- 
ture, Soul, and Miscellaneous Songs. By David 
C. Nimmo. Press of Frank H. West, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

SELECTIONS FROM Soncs. By David C. Nimmo. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

REINCARNATED: A ROMANCE OF THE Sour. By 
Charles Gould Beede. Newport Publishing 
Company. 

VERSES. 
Badger. 

Poems. 
Badger. 

Tue Poet’s Vision, AND THE NosiEst StRuG- 
cLE. By Richardson A. Gairy. New York Age 
Publishing Company. 

Victor, AND OTHER Poems. By Gerald Arun- 
del. Broadway Publishing Company. 

Soncs oF CLoup AND Star. By Edward Fran- 
cis Burns. Ball Publishing Company, Boston. 

THE Way To Win, AND OTHER Poems. By 
David Wilkie Graham. Broadway Publishing 
Company. 


Sigsbee. 


By Wilson Jefferson. Richard G. 


By Francis Rawlins Iles. Richard G. 
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place, but others reach the extreme of 
cheap vulgarity; it is hardly conceivable 
that such stuff should find a publisher. 
Among these books of modern verse an 
edition of the Poéstes Diverses of Antoine 
Furetiére* has been received. This is a 
scholarly edition of poems by a French 
author of the seventeenth century, best 
known for his novels, especially Le Roman 
Bourgeois. It is thoroughly well made, 
both by the editor and by the printer, and 
should be of real value to students of the 
period. 

To come now to some of the more im- 
portant books of verse which have ap- 
peared within the year: Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, whose Children of Christmas,+ 
by the way, is still the one recent book of 
Christmas verse which a real lover of 
poetry can gladly use as a seasonable gift- 
book, has just published a new volume of 
collected poems.t Miss Thomas is one of 
the truest of our minor poets. The phrase 
has wrongfully fallen into contempt, and 
in applying it to her I am trying to restore 
it to its proper use as a title of nobility. 
In almost any country except ours it is an 
honor, and one of the highest, to be called 
poet at all, whether minor or major. Miss 
Thomas has won many friends and ad- 
mirers by her previous volumes of verse, 
and they will be ready to welcome this new 
one; they will look beyond the title poem, 
which unfortunately is not one of her best, 
and beyond the second poem in the volume, 
a not altogether successful dramatic frag- 
ment, to her characteristic lyrics in the 
latter part of the book. The “Guest at the 
Gate” hardly deserves its place as the title 
poem of the collection, for it is an ordinary 
legend of the cheap and easy supernatural, 
which has unfortunately been brought 
back into vogue by the modern [Irish 
school. “The Cloak” is better, but it 
hardly justifies its bold attempt to treat 
-again the story of Horatius and his sister. 
Sometimes we may be justified in trying to 





*THE Porsies DiversEs oF ANTOINE FvurE- 
‘trERE. A Partial Reprint from the Edition of 
1664. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary, by Isabelle Bronk, Professor of French 
in Swarthmore College. J. H. Furst Company, 
Baltimore. 

TCHILDREN OF CHRISTMAS AND OTHERS. By 
Edith M. Thomas. Richard G. Badger. 

¢THe Guest at THE Gate. By Edith M. 
Thomas. Richard G. Badger. 


re-create the beautiful manner and mood of 
an older poet, running new substance into 
the ancient mould. But can it ever be worth 
while to repeat the substance, to tell over 
again, less nobly, a story that has already 
been greatly and even sublimely told, as 
this one has been by Corneille? Yet these 
lines in Miss Thomas’ version are well 
worth remembering: 


So ever hath it been with women all: Se ale 
Before these Seven Hills were girdled round, 
Did women say what thou hast said to me, 
“Ah, how I love the Soldier, yet hate War!” 
This word sisters of ours, unborn, shall use. 


Miss Thomas is at her best, however, 
not in the pseudo-ballad or the dramatic 
sketch, but in such lyrics as “Near 
Waking,” “The Open,” “Friends in Gray,” 
“The Gardens of Bellagio,” “This World,” 
“Domiduca,” and “Bion and Adonais” ; 
and in sonnets like “Love Freedom,” 
“Eden Memory,” or “Unknown.” The 
more serious poems again and again ex- 
press that hatred of war which has been 
suggested in the lines quoted above; and 
like too many of our minor poets and too 
few of our greater ones, she is preoccupied 
with the social questions of the day. Miss 
Thomas also writes often of the poet and 
his ideals; beautifully in “Shy Heart,” 
nobly in “Musa in Eremo.” Her strongest 
work is to be found in the next to the last 
poem in this volume, “Ask to Know,” 
where she pictures the modern saint as 
praying, not for faith, but for knowledge, 
or for doubt even, rather than mere faith. 

Many of Miss Thomas’ poems express 
a wholesome love of New York city. An 
Anthology of New York has, by the way, 
just been published; such an anthology 
could include few things more suggestive 
than Miss Thomas’ “A Dream Temple” 
or more beautiful than “The Enchanted 
Island.” The first of these is_ brief 
enough to quote: 


My temple hath yon city roofs for floor; 
For roof, the azure; and, to stay the roof, 
A thousand alabastrine columns soar 
In coiling smoke that, silent, steals aloof! 


My temple builds itself at windless prime,— 

At dawn,—or in the rosy eventime; 

Ere garish midday, roof and pillar melt,— 

And they are gone,—the Blest, who there have 
knelt ! 


It is a significant fact that many of our 
poets to-day, as Whitman and Hovey did 
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New Poetry 


in the past, are seeing the beauty and glory 
of the great city. Mr. Charles Hanson 
Towne has written a long poem* in blank 
verse, with lyric interludes, in which he 
successfully expresses many of the moods 
and aspects of “myriad-minded Manhat- 
tan.” Here is, I think, the best of his 
ivric passages : 


T saw the tired city fall in the arms of the night, 

Like a beautiful, weary woman, after the day’s 
delight. 

But the night with longing sought her, and 
crushed her to his heart, 

And I saw the olden ardor waken and throb and 
start ; 


For the night was her ancient lover, valiant, yet 
cruel and strong, 

And he craved a waking woman, on whose lips 
there lived a song; 


He gave her wonderful jewels, long strings of 
glimmering pearls, 

And her eyes that had been tired gleamed now 
like a beautiful girl’s. 


And she sang (she who was weary) for her 
glorious lover’s sake, 

Though under the song I knew that her heart 
was like to break; 


She thrilled with the old-time 
laughed like a little child; 

When tears came brimming to her eyes, she 
brushed them back—and smiled. 


passion, and 


She will sing when the King commands her, 
doing his highest will— 

And thus shall it be till the woman-soul and 
cities are hushed and still. 


Some of the New Poems by Mr. Le 
Gallienne,t now for the first time pub- 
lished in book form, are at least ten years 


old. I have a clipping of “The Cry of 
the Little Peoples,” dating back to the days 
when “expansion” was a living question, 
not an accepted fact; and when this poem 
seemed to be at once the most sensible and 
the most moving thing written on that 
question—not forgetting Mr. Moody’s 
splendid, though mistaken, “Ode in Time 
of Hesitation” and “To a Soldier Fallen 
in the Philippines’; and it still seems so 
to-day, and is, I think, one of the finest 
things Mr. Le Gallienne has written: 


*Manuattan. By Charles Hanson Towne. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 

+New Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. John 
Lane Company. 
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The cry of the Little Peoples went up to God in 
vain; 

The Czech, and the Pole, and the Finn, and the 
Schleswig Dane. 


We ask but a little portion of the green, am- 
bitious earth; 

Only to sow and sing and reap in the land of 
our birth, 


We ask not coaling stations, nor ports in the 
China seas, 

We leave to the big child-nations such rivalries 
as these. 


Oh, leave us our little rivers that sweetly catch 
the sky, 

To drive our mills, and to carry our wood, and 
to ripple by. 


Yet the same man who wrote this did 
not escape the eternal cant of the stronger 
nations, for during the Boer War he 
prated of 


England that does the cruel work of God, 
And gives her well beloved to save the world. 


This may perhaps be true to the facts; 
it is crass cant, none the less. Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s most characteristic work is to 
be found in his fanciful re-creations either 
of old legend, as in the “Ballad of the Dead 
Lover,” which reproduces the medizval 
ballad of the “Unquiet Grave’; or when 
he changes simple modern reality, as in the 
“Wife from Fairyland” and the “Northern 
Sphinx,” into something new and strange, 
touched with fantasy and at times almost 
with genius. Few things of Morris are 
finer in that kind than Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
“Red Rose of Margaret.” 

The Road of Life,* by Marion C. Smith, 
gives us modern life untouched by fantasy 
or genius of any kind, but rendered into 
tuneful, aspiring, brave, and very youth- 
ful verse. The writer, already author of 
The Electric Spirit and Other Poems, 
keeps right up to date; she has a poem to 
“The Wires” (“We are the nerves of the 
world, The threads of Faith are we’’) and 
also one to the “Wireless Message” : 


Into the void we send it; 
Sprites of the air, attend it! 
Soul of the wind, give heed! 
Greet it from peak and hollow, 
Mad storms that cannot follow, 
Pierced by its mocking speed. 





*THE Roap oF LiFE aNp OrHER Poems. By 
Marion Couthouy Smith. The Alice Harriman 
Company, Seattle, Washington. 











The heart of man shall bless it, 

The waiting wires caress it,— 
Word that in silence sings; 

Borne where no pathway traces 

The great wind-peopled spaces, 
On viewless, vibrant wings. 


After this “The Fire Engines” seems 
quite out of date; but we have only to 
turn two pages and we come to “A Vision 
of Flight,’ which is perhaps the first, and 
almost certainly the best, poem in this new 
kind: 


From the lair of the sleeping thunder, 
Through the trail of sunset dyes, 

When the gleaming sea crawls under, 
Eastward our swift car flies; 


Till the blue lies wide around us, 
Sun-kissed and sapphire-bright, 
Where no set path has bound us, 
And the wind is with our flight. 


We are launched on a waveless ocean, 
Lulled on the wide air’s breast, 

So straight, so swift, our motion, 
It seems a vibrant rest. 


There is also a “Telephone Song,” 
which proves to be a thrilling, pulsating 
love song, almost worthy to be mentioned 
after Kipling’s “The Miracles.” 

From the modern we come back to the 
ancient and eternal themes of human pas- 
sion and pain, joy and power and pride, 
with Mr. Neihardt’s Man-Song.* 

There is the stuff of a real poet in Mr. 
Neihardt. Whether he will prove to be a 
real poet still remains to be seen, though 
this is his second volume. Unfortunately, 
this volume shows hardly any advance 
over the first, except in technique. The 
opening poem presents the same subject 
as Rossetti’s Jenny, but much more 
coarsely, leaving the vulgar subject vulgar 
still, though trying to touch it here and 
there with some beauty or depth of feel- 
ing; in its best passage it treats once more 
the age-old theme of a vision of all fair 
women embodied in the one woman, who 
for the poet is Dido and Hecuba, Phryne 
and Penelope, Octavia and Cleopatra, 
Guinevere and Isolde, and all the mothers 
and all the harlots of the world since time 
began. The passage is well done, but the 
theme is a stale one, and has been dragged 
in here with much pains. Strange, that 





*Man-Sonc. By John G. Neihardt, Mitchell 
Kennerley. 
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poets should so often choose their poorest 
piece of work to open a volume with! 
Perhaps it is because poets are usually at 
their worst when most pretentious. 

Mr. Neihardt is at his best in lyrics of 
love-passion such as “Woman-Wine” and 
“Love-Cry”; or of Promethean defiance of 
the Fates: 


More than half beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night; 
Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 

I who bow not but before Thee, 
God of the fighting Clan, 

Lifting my fists I implore Thee, 
Give me the heart of a Man! 






Only the cowards are sinners, 
Fighting the fight is all. 


This has the ring of Browning’s evangel, 
as preached in the gospel according to 
Henley. So much the better—it is good 
to find that evangel still alive on the lips 
of new disciples. We have not time in 
these days to stop and ask whether our 
gospels be true or not—the last two lines 
quoted above could hardly stand such a 
“cruel and unusual” test !—so let us at least 
have them vividly and convincingly ex- 
pressed, that we may have something to 
live by. Let our poetry be pragmatic 
rather than idealistic, Titanic rather than 
Olympian; and let us be duly thankful 
that we have any poetry at all. Mr. 
Neihardt calls upon the poet to come: 


Out of the great wise silence, brooding and 
latent so long, 

Burst on the world, O Master—sing us the big 
man-song! 


Have we not piled up cities, gutted the iron 
hills, 

Schooled with our dream the lighting and steam, 
giving them thoughts and wills? 


Have we not laughed at Distance, belting the 
earth with rails? 

Are we a herd of weaklings? Nay, we are mas- 
terful males! 


We are the poets of matter! Latent in steel and 
stone, 

Latent in engines and cities and ships, see how 
our songs have grown! 


Long have we hammered and chiseled, hewn 
and hoisted, unti'— 

Lo! ’neath the wondering noon of the World 
the visible Epic of Will! 
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O big wise Lyric Master, you who have seen us 
build, 

Molding the mud with our tears and blood into 
the thing we willed— 


Soon shall your brooding be over, the dream 


shall be ripened, and then— 
Thunderous out of the silence—hurl us the Song 
of Men! 


This is the new evangel again, this time 
in the gospel according to Kipling—which 
means, perhaps, that it is the real poetry 
of to-day. It is authentic gospel, authentic 
poetry—of a kind; and apparently of a 
kind that expresses our strongest virtues 
and our most genuine aspirations. Some 
doubting Thomas might question whether 
true poetic brooding and the ripening of 
dreams are really likely to result in such a 
thunderous hurly-burly of song; whether 
straining is really an evidence of strength, 
or shouting of achievement; whether the 
straining after effect of such a line as the 
last one in the poem just quoted does 
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not indicate poetic weakness rather than 
strength. He would be wrong, of course. 
A lusty shouting, even before the achieve- 
ment, and even though it can hardly be 
conducive to “ripened dreams,” betokeneth 
healthy youth, and the energy which may 
perhaps achieve some time, when—if ever 
—the tumult and the shouting die. Once 
more, then, let us believe in the poetry of 
health and energy, and be thankful for it, 
lest we fall back into the Slough of De- 
spond, to wallow again in the putrid brood- 
ings and more than ripened dreams of 
the so-called symbolists. Mr. Neihardt’s 
writing does indicate strength—often mis- 
applied, and quite likely to waste itself 
without accomplishing anything. But it 
is not all wasted yet—it is still strength 
and not weakness. 

Would you have a clean whiff of our 
prairie air? Then read Mr. Neihardt’s 
“On First Seeing the Ocean.” 


Biography and History 


The Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson* 


These two volumes make up the first 
instalment of the proposed publication of 
the Journals of Emerson from 1820 to 
1872. They will be welcome to all stu- 
dents of American literature, and in an 
especial manner to lovers of Emerson; for 
journals are of value largely in the reve- 
lation of personality, and there is no one 
of our native authors a knowledge of 
whose personality is of such importance 
for a thorough appreciation of his literary 
work. 

The Journals begin in his college days 
at Harvard, and here they reveal two 
interesting facts: first, that the young 
student was already capable of making 
observations and criticisms that show 
unusual intellectual power; and, second, 
that this maturity of thought did not pre- 
vent him from enjoying such social 
pleasures as the membership of college 
organizations afforded. The minutes of 





*THE JOURNALS OF RALPH Watpo EMERSON. 
Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes. Vol. I, 1820-24. Vol. II, 1824- 
32. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


the Pythologian Society betray during his 
term as secretary a sense of humor which 
he rarely allows to escape into his pub- 
lished essays. And it is with a grim de- 
light that we read in the words of his 
successor that on a certain evening when 
“Brother Emerson” was prepared to read 
an essay, it was found impossible to keep 
the club from adjourning unceremoni- 
ously. 

It is difficult to estimate, even with the 
light that these Journals throw upon these 
years, just how much benefit Emerson 
derived from his college education. He 
afterward referred to it very slightingly, 
but it seems to have been greatly inspiring 
in some directions. The lectures of Tick- 
nor on modern literature and of Everett 
on Greek literature made a deep impres- 
sion on him. Yet he solemnly records 
in his Journal the most appalling errors 
on such a subject as the history of the 
drama, and we find him in the Journals of 
1839 recording a course of reading in 
elementary philosophy which his college 
course seems to have left untouched. 

The years covered by these volumes 
were marked by many alternations of hope 
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and despair. Much of the latter was due 
to his health, which was so poor that in 
1826 consumption was avoided only by a 
long southern trip. It must have been 
physical ill which led him to say: “In 
twelve years I shall be nineteen years old, 
which I count a miserable thing.” As his 
health became reéstablished, the Journals 
take on a brighter tone, but still show a 
tendency to self-analysis, which, however, 
is not always self-depreciation. ~ At the 
age of twenty he tells us that there exists 
a defect in his character which may be 
due to lack of address, or to “an absence 
of common sympathies,” or to “a levity of 
the understanding.” Most interesting of 
all are the statements in the essay on 
“Myself,” which bears the date of April 
18, 1824, and contains this brief sentence: 
“What is called a warm heart, I have 
not.” 

The period of his school teaching was 
a wearisome one, and he. turned to the 
ministry as an escape from drudgery. The 
Journals show plainly that he considered 
the ministry rather as a profession than as 
a vocation. It was the possibility of in- 
fluencing the minds of men by the force 
of oratory, of impressing on them the im- 
portance of moral truths, rather than the 
self-devotion of the sanctified minister of 
God, which led Emerson to become a cler- 
gyman, and this attitude makes his aban- 
donment of his office perhaps more easily 
understood. The Journals of 1820 show 
a more devout religious feeling than those 
of five years later. In an impassioned 
description of the pulpit orator, written at 
the age of sixteen, he shows clearly what 
attracted him to the calling. Here the 
minister is the “ambassador of the Most 
High,” who is “to prove himself worthy 
of his tremendous vocation,’ but in the 
Journals of 1824 the talk is about “my 
chances of success, in my profession, and 
in life.” 

Interesting, too, are the struggles which, 
as an honest man, he underwent before 
deciding to become a clergyman and, later, 
in determining to leave the ministry. In 
the Journal for 1826 we find closely fol- 
lowing one another, first, a criticism of 
Christianity in which the opinion ex- 
pressed is that “what is absolutely false 
may be absolutely true,’ and, next, an elo- 
quent defense of that religion, which he 


concludes by the statement, “If Heaven 
gives me sight, I will dedicate it to this 
cause.” In June, 1832, the Journal says 
it has been ‘‘a week of moral excitement,” 
probably referring to the week in which 
Emerson announced to his congregation 
his disinclination to celebrate the commu- 
nion service; and afterward there is much 
written that shows the conflict through 
which he went. 

3ut, after all, we derive most pleasure 
in reading these Journals from the brilliant 
epigrams which even in his more formal 
works make up the most precious contri- 
bution of Emerson to our literature. “The 
seeds of corruption are buried in the 
causes of improvement,” or “the very 
idleness which leaves you leisure to dream 
of honor is the insurmountable obstacle 
between you and it,” are rather good sen- 
tences for a boy of eighteen, and 
“romance grows out of ignorance, and 
so is the curse of its own age and the 
ornament of those that follow” is not 
bad for one of twenty. Five years before 
Nature was published, we find his 
thought crystallizing into those pregnant, 
compact sentences of which “A sect or 
party is an elegant incognito devised to 
save a man from the vexation of think- 
ing’ may serve as an example. 

Those who approach Emerson in the 
right way, who go to him for stimulation 
rather than for guidance, for inspiration 
rather than for judgment, will find in 
these Journals an invaluable commentary 
on his poems and essays. They have been 
carefully edited, and the addition of the 
list of books referred to by Emerson dur- 
ing each year is a very helpful one. The 
other volumes in the series will be awaited 
with great interest. 

ARTHUR Hopson QuINN. 


Handel* 

Mr. Streatfeild has done a good service 
not only to the musical world of to-day, 
but to the memory of Handel, in this book. 
First of all, he has, by a careful search for 
dates and of contemporary records, given 
a clear, succinct account of Handel’s life, 
but, also, what is of more importance, he 
has disencumbered him of many of the 
silly, baseless stories that have been 
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repeated by succeeding biographers and 
writers of musical history. 

The result is a clear, well-rounded pre- 
sentment of the man. Huge of stature, 
passionate and imperious, but lovable— 
and, above all, of strictest probity and 
singularly pure life in the miasmatic 
atmosphere of the England of the time 
of George II. 

The most interesting and instructive 
part of the book is that devoted to an esti- 
mate of the work that Handel wrought, 
its place in the development of the art 
of music and its claims to rank, in many 
respects, with the greatest triumphs the 
art has reached. He utterly derides the 
idea that Handel was, by nature, a re- 
ligious writer, in the same sense that Bach 
undoubtedly was. 

Although his fame rests chiefly on his 
oratorios, Mr. Streatfeild insists, and with 
evident truth, that their inspiration was 
artistic, not religious. He quotes with 
approval a saying of Edward FitzGerald: 
“Handel was a good old pagan at heart, 
and, till he had to yield to the fashion- 
able piety of England, stuck to opera and 
cantata, where he could revel and plunge 
and frolic without being tied down to 
orthodoxy.” Surely a mistake on Mr. 
FitzGerald’s part, as the story of Handel’s 
life makes it very certain that he wrote 
oratorios not as a concession to English 
piety, but as a means of making a living 
after his failures as an operatic manager. 

After making ample deductions, for 
hasty writing, occasional dulness, and, 
above all, for the artificial musical con- 
ventions of the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Streatfeild finds a vast residue of music 
that far surpasses in beauty, emotional 
intensity and dramatic appropriateness 
anything that has since been written— 
doubtless true as to Handel's choruses, but 
many will dissent from this opinion as to 
his solos, beautiful as many of them are. 

Mr. Streatfeild has no sympathy with 
those who admire Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments to Handel’s music. He 
claims that Handel’s orchestration was so 
well conceived that any attempt to im- 
prove on it would only spoil it. 

There is a chapter devoted to a criticism 
of the “Messiah” which deserves careful 
reading, despite the author's admiration 
for Handel. It makes some very severe 
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strictures on the music, and might, with 
justice, have made more. We can heartily 
commend Mr. Streatfeild’s book to our 
readers as the most trustworthy history of 
Handel that has as yet appeared, also for 
the graphic, entertaining style in which it 
is written. The courage and judgment dis- 
played, both in his praise and his blame, 
will serve, on the one hand, as an antidote 
to that unreasoning idolatry that thinks it 
sacrilege to hint at a flaw; on the other, 
that equally unreasoning bigotry that 
would consign all music before Wagner 
to the dust heap. 
H. A. CLARKE. 


Robespierre* 


A letter sent in the early eighties of 
the eighteenth century by a member of the 
Society of the Rosati to a certain Abbé 
Ménage gives the following description of 
the ceremony of initiation into that body: 
“You pluck a rose, you inhale thrice its 
odor and place it in your buttonhole; you 
drink a glass of rosy wine to the health 
of all the Rosati, past, present and future; 
vou kiss, in the name of the Society, one 
of the persons vou like best ; and you are a 
true Rosati.” 

In 1785, Maximilien Robespierre was 
admitted to membership in the Rosati of 
his native Arras, which was made up of 
the élite of that city and of the district 
round about. Saint-Harduin, perpetual 
secretary of the Arras Academy, was his 
sponsor. Chancellor Le Gay, in a flowery 
little speech of welcome, vouched for his 
ability to make a repartee, to turn a 
couplet, to drain a glass and to sing a 
song—for his eminently “clubable” quali- 
ties, in short—and presented him with a 
rhymed diploma of rose-colored paper, 
perfumed with rose water and adorned 
with a seal representing a rose. The new 
member responded with a series of coup- 
lets celebrating the glory of the rose. 

Robespierre was at that time a rising 
provincial lawyer of twenty-seven years of 
age, something of a dandy, with a weak- 
ness for fancy waistcoats and fine linen 
{he used powder and had recourse to 
the services of a hair-dresser every morn- 
ing up to the very last), and something of 
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a poet, given to dedicating to the ladies 
of Arras madrigals in which he celebrated 
love and wine “delicately, without gross- 
ness.” Thanks to these qualities and to 
his growing fame as an advocate, he was 
fairly idolized, it would seem, by the mem- 
bers of the gentler sex. To Mademoiselle 
Dehay (an intimate friend of his sister 
Charlotte) and to his other lady acquaint- 
ances, he sent the briefs of his law cases, 
accompanying them by eminently proper 
and polite, if slightly playful, notes of 
well-turned compliments to their intelli- 
gence, their amiability and their beauty. 
“Between the lines of these letters,” says 
M. Fleischmann, “it is easy to detect the 
eager sympathy of these women for the 
young advocate. We see them interesting 
themselves in his labors. And_ what 
labors! ‘Those of the chicanery of the old 
school, of a procedure dull and obscure 
par excellence, and they read his briefs. 
What could these readers, whom these 
dry documents in no wise concerned, find 
in them if not a souvenir of the attract- 
iveness of the young man who honored 
them with his homage? What name shali 
we give to this sentiment, which sur- 
passes sympathy and falls short of love, 
that is more than the one and less than 
the other? Is it Robespierre who is re- 
calcitrant, or they who recoil?” 
Robespierre was contemplating mar- 
riage with Anais Deshorties (daughter by 
a former marriage of the husband of one 
of his aunts) when he was elected to the 
Etats-Généraux. “Naturally, Anais swore 
to the young advocate a love and 2 
fidelity as eternal the one as the other. 
That is the reason, no doubt, she hastened 
to marry, during the session of the 
Constituante, the advocate Leduc, Robes- 
pierre’s friend. The news affected the 
young man painfully.” Not so painfully, 
however, but that he was soon dreaming 
of a marriage (not to be realized) with 
Adéle Duplessis, sister of the ill-starred 
Lucile Duplessis, the wife of Camille 
Desmoulins, whom he was destined to 
guillotine later. During all but the first 
months of his meteoric Paris career, 
Robespierre boarded with the Duplays 
(366, now 398, Rue Saint-Honoré), a 
united, honest, charming family who had 
taken him in one night when his life was 
in danger. He was coddled by the 


Duplays, very much as good Dr. Johnson 
was coddled by the Thrales. As to whether 
Eléonore Duplay, the oldest daughter 
became the fiancée of Robespierre, as has 
often been asserted, M. Fleischmann is 
uncertain; but he is very certain (Robes- 
pierre’s enemies to the contrary notwith- 
standing) that their relations were abso- 
lutely without reproach. “If,” he writes, 
“thirty-eight years after [she lives until 
July 26, 1832] Eléonore weeps for Robes- 
pierre, it is a friend and not a paramour 
she mourns.” 

M. Fleischmann claims to have ample 
proof that Robespierre, whatever his fail- 
ings may have been, was not a hypocrite. 
He holds that he was perfectly sincere in 
organizing public fétes in honor of chas- 
tity and that he practiced rigidly the chas- 
tity he preached. “No one,” he observes, 
“respected more than Robespierre the 
fireside and the family. . . He offers 
the rare example of resisting desire, of 
preferring the Fatherland to love, and his 
self-respect to the complacent and sugges- 
tive smile of a posterity too degraded to 
comprehend the nobility of his renuncia- 
tion of physical indulgence.” 

Whether M. Fleischmann is right or 
wrong in his belief, his presentation (as 
delicate as the most fastidious could de- 
sire) of the private virtues of Robespierre 
the man, as distinguished from Robes- 
pierre the bloody dictator, makes most 
suggestive and engaging reading. 

AL AN F. SANBORN. 


Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy* 


Very many persons have read with great 
interest the articles which appeared dur- 
ing the years 1907 and 1908 on the life of 
Mary Baker G. ‘Eddy by Georgine Mil- 
mine. The articles now appear in book 
form, revised and amplified with new 
material. It is not the province of a re- 
viewer to take sides in the controversy 
between Christian Science and its oppo- 
nents, but to review the book for what it 
assumes to be in its own title. 

In general, any fair-minded reader must 
admit that the book has no intention of 
arguing the ¢ case pro or con, but simply to 
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give the facts so far as the author knows 
and believes them. Whatever trend the 
facts may seem to take in the mind of 
any reader is not the fault of the author. 

Without going into detail, it may be said 
that no one can fail to be impressed with 
the view that Mrs. Eddy is an extraordi- 
nary personage, in some ways alert, acute, 
far-seeing, and to be credited with reviv- 
ing and reapplying old half-overlooked 
principles to the extent of reducing the 
overuse of drugs and accentuating the 
power of mind over the body. 

The next impression that grows out of 
the story is that Mrs. Eddy’s course has 
been one of excessive vacillation and 
“change of front” from the beginning. 
One has only to read of the successive 
modifications of edicts and orders, of 
terminology and interpretation, of govern- 
mental rulings and attitudes toward per- 
sons and powers to wonder how such an 
absolute despotism has so long survived. 

The graphic picture of Mrs. Eddy’s 
flights from one place of residence to an- 
other in fear and terror of malicious 
mesmerism and M. A. M.—malicious ani- 
mal magnetism—so strongly reminds one 
of the terror of old-time witchcraft, that a 
judicial mind cannot but regard it either as 
the result of mental aberration or of a 
most adroit histrionic genius. One cannot 
but note as he reads and relates one dis- 
closure to another how these stage effects 
act upon the credulous to, the extent of 
their meekly obeying orders in all their 
variant forms. 

It is interesting, too, to see how Mrs. 
Eddy avoids certain kinds of conflict with 
the established order of society when it 
appears politic to do so; how she main- 
tains her complete autocracy while with- 
drawing from approach or visible activity 
and control; how she has nullified the 
power of the people in the government and 
possession of the “mother church,” virtu- 
ally securing the property to her own con- 
trol, while advisirig the building of 
churches and their seeming local self- 
government elsewhere. It will be news, 
indeed, to many Christian Scientists how 
nearly de church has escaped wreck and 
how frequent have been schism and the 
effort to break loose from the mother des- 
potism, and how many earnest supporters 
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have been used and subsequently dismissed 
from favor. 

As a financial, psychological, sociolog- 
ical, anthropological study this history is 
a valuable contribution. The author takes 
pains to correct overstatements and mis- 
conceptions of the extent of the Christian 
Science movement, giving figures appear- 
ing to be authentic. She also adds some 
discriminating judgments as the result of 
her extraordinary labors in gathering the 
material for this strange biography. She 
notes the self-perpetuating, self-propagat- 
ing element in the organization through 
the official publishing and advertising 
channels, profits from which revert largely 
to Mrs. Eddy—a closed compulsory circuit 
of support and aggrandizement. She 
summarizes in the opportunity that 
Quimby gave for Mrs. Eddy’s attainment 
of that which she always most valued— 
personal ease, exaltation, and “the right to 
exact homage from the multitude.” Not- 
withstanding her ingratitude to Quimby, 
the author says that “Eddyism is simply 
Quimbyism overlaid with superstition and 
ignorance”; that one of Mrs. Eddy’s chief 
cares has been “to raise an impassable bar- 
rier between her own cult and that of all 
other mental healers”; that, realizing the 
practicality of her healing methods, she 
has not only “constantly stimulated the 
healing department of her church, but year 
by year she has restrained and modified its 
practice until to-day Christian Science is 
scarcely more radical in its methods than 
are the regular schools of its best-hated 
enemy, materia medica.” In which again 
we see the instability of the cult, so that 
at no time is it easy to say just what 
Christian Science really is. 

PATTERSON DuBors. 


Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino* 


The niece of M. de Talleyrand was paid 
the compliment of being made a duchess 
by the King of Naples, to reward her uncle 
the prince for successfully defending the 
king’s interests at the Congress of Vienna, 
and she carried her honors with nobility 
and distinction. The volume before us is 
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made up of her letters through many years 
of court life, and her personal journals 
during Talleyrand’s embassy to England, 
while Queen Victoria was only a princess 
and while the arch-diplomat himself was 
very aged, reaching ninety-two. The Duke 
of Wellington, Palmerston, Queen Adelaide, 
the king, Lord Melbourne, Louis-Philippe, 
and, in fact, all the notables of the time 
who made history, society, art and religion 
famous, are mentioned with the vivacity, 
sprightliness and wit of a Frenchwoman, 
and yet with the keen and penetrating acu- 
men of a historian. The duchess always 
saw the funny side of anything, and never 
failed to note the many anecdotes and con- 
versations of the people who made up 
“the great world.” Her pages are crowded 
with the doings and sayings of persons 
whose lightest expression would be of 
moment. The author is _ particularly 
happy in making a picture of a distin- 
guished individual in a singular paragraph, 
as, for instance, of the famous prince who 
came to court literally covered with dia- 
monds, with fringes of diamonds, which, 
becoming loosened,. were scattered, but the 
great lord did not deign to notice the mis- 
haps! She says: “Prince Esterhazy is 
generally popular, and will be justly regret- 
ted. The subtlety of his wit does not 
affect the uprightness of his character. The 
sureness of his manners is beyond praise, 
and, in spite of a certain informality in his 
bearing, he never ceases to be a great 
nobleman.” Of Lady Warwick she says: 
“She is well made, has a white skin and 
beautiful fair hair, but neither eyebrows 
nor eyclashes. Her face is long and nar- 
row, her eyes have no special merit, and 
her nose and mouth remind you of what 
Madame de Sévigné said of Madame de 
Sforze, when she described her as being 
‘like a parrot eating a cherry.” Such 
touches almost bring these people of a past 
generation before the very eyes, and 
equally well we read the very depth of 
each character, its finest shades of good 
er evil, as in a mirror. An occasional 
remark of a philosophical type betrays the 
personality of the writer of portraits, as: 
“Life forsakes those who are weary of 
their pilgrimage all foo slowly; it always 
goes too quickly from those who are 
enjoying the journey.” This book is a 
“little journey to the homes of English 


royalties,” and is so charmingly entertain- 
ing that’ it is all too short. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


A Memoir of W. E. H. Lecky* 


This memoir of a great historian and 
notable statesman will be welcomed by 
thousands of American readers, who, 
while well acquainted with Lecky’s writ- 
ings, have but an imperfect knowledge of 
his career and personality. Unfortunately 
for the purposes of biography, Lecky I¢ft 
behind him few materials from which an 
account of his life could be constructed. 
Mrs. Lecky tells us that her husband did 
not keep a journal, nor did he consider 
his daily acts worth recording. A pocket 
diary of the year 1855 and a series of 
almanacs from 1862 onward, in which he 
set down the place where he happened to 
be every Monday, are all that remain of 
biographical interest in his handwriting. 
Commonplace books, notebook entries, ict- 
ters to his friends, and their personal recol- 
lections, complete the sources used by the 
present biographer, who has woven these 
diverse materials into a narrative which 
presents an attractive picture of Lecky 
viewed as a man and as a writer. 

The impression which one gathers from 
this volume is that of a busy, varied and 
happy life. Lecky was born in 1838 and 
died in 1903. He united in himself a bal- 
ance of the qualities which go to make a 
scholar with those which characterize the 
public man. His studious tastes were early 
developed, and it is remarkable that, at the 
age of thirty, he had already published two 
important works—the History of Rational- 
ism and the History of European Morals 
—besides two other volumes of prose and 
one of verse. ‘The middle years were 
employed in the composition of a masterly 
History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, and in the last decade of his life 
appeared two works of marked philosoph- 
ical power—Democracy and Liberty and 
The Map of Life. Any one of the books 
just mentioned would have sufficed to 
make secure a man’s reputation; it was a 
triumph for Lecky to have achieved excel- 
lence in several subjects and to have won 
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recognition as one of the most brilliant 
and thoughtful writers of the Victorian 
epoch. 

in common with many historians, Lecky 
was fond of travel, and the present narra- 
tive presents a faithful record of his 
wanderings on the Continent and in the 
British Isles. His chosen subjects natu- 
rally demanded the frequent use of large 
libraries, and the patience and thorough- 
ness which characterized his researches are 
related at length by his wife. He loved 
seasons of solitude; he hated noise when 
at work; but in the hours devoted to social 
intercourse, we learn that he was a de- 
lightful companion. Always interested in 
politics, he was elected to Parliament in 
1895, and his work along the lines of 
legislative construction is now a part of 
recent history. Perhaps it was an advan- 
tage to have remained without the House 
of Commons until his best work was done. 
The creative years were devoted to the 
composition of books that will endure, and 
the reader will learn from the present 
memoir the fact, if he does not already 
know it, that Lecky was a type of the 
scholar in whom great learning, scrupulous 
honesty, breadth and grasp of mind, found 
adequate expression in a lucid and harmo- 
nious style. 


Lincoln the Leader* 


Perhaps the thought has occurred to 
more than one reader that to understand 
and appreciate the character of Lincoln in 
all its majestic range requires the poet's 
mind and heart. At least one must have 
a nature peculiarly responsive. to poetic 
influences to come near the man who, with 
the possible exception of Washington, was 
the greatest of all Americans. In the 
matter of poetical equipment Mr. Gilder 
stood high among those who have at- 
tempted an estimate of Lincoln, and the 
two notable papers contained in this slen- 
der volume will doubtless receive the care- 
ful consideration which they deserve. In 
the first paper Mr. Gilder writes of Lin- 
coln in the light of a leader of men; in the 
second, Lincoln’s genius for expression is 
the theme. The two essays, taken together, 
form a lucid, harmonious and wonderfully 
penetrative study in character. 
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The mere facts of Lincoln’s life are so 
well known that schoolboys glibly recite 
them. But how great a man he was, and 
what his career signifies to the modern 
world, are deep matters for the wisest ; and 
poets, philosophers and historians will find 
no nobler subject for their profoundest 
meditations than the great-hearted man 
who guided this nation through four peril- 
ous years. The supreme gift of Lincoln 
was his capacity for leadership. As Mr. 
Gilder points out, Lincoln was at all times 
in his life a leader, and he grasped and 
held the reins of power with far more case 
than most men who have been born in the 
purple. That this homely and awkward 
Western lawyer should have been chosen 
President at the precise moment when his 
services were most needed is one of the 
strangest facts in history. In Mr. Gilder’s 
pregnant language: “Fate—or is it some 
world spirit of comedy ?—plays strange 
pranks with human affairs now and then, 
and nothing more singular ever happened 
in history, or was invented in romatice, 
than the giving of imperial powers, the 
destiny of a race, the leadership of a 
nation, the keys of life and death, to 
a sad-eyed, laughter-loving, story-telling, 
shrewd, unlettered, big-hearted frontiers- 
man—the one great humorist among all 
the rulers of earth.” 

Singular again is the fact that this man, 
whose attendance at school did not cover 
more than ‘one year, should be reckoned 
among the masters of English prose. What 
a wonderfully varied instrument our 
language was to Lincoln may be learned 
by any one who reads his speeches and 
letters. Mr. Gilder tells us that Lincoln 
had a genius for expression—not the mere 
facility of the literary man who uses words 
as the mechanic uses tools, but, as some 
prophet of old would have done, with his 
soul burning in every syllable. And our 
author notes the underlying quality of 
Lincoln’s prose, “with its burden of high 
hope, touched with heroism which is so 
near to pathos,’ reminding him “of the 
Leitmotif, the ‘leading motive,’ in sym- 
phony and music-drama of which musi- 
cians make use, and which is especiaily 
characteristic of the manner of Wagner.” 

But a book of genuine criticism and 
appreciation, such as this is cannot be 
known by extracts—it must be read in its 
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entirety. Mr. Gilder has written with 
great knowledge and a poet's intuitive 
power to discern the human soul. His 
study of Lincoln will rank as one of the 
adequate estimates which deserve a place 
on the same shelf with the works of the 
immortal President. 


The Countess of Albany* 


This biography, detailed and painstak- 
ing, of the Countess of Albany, is a kind 
of completion of the author’s previous 
studies of the eighteenth century in Italy. 

The countess’ life divides itself natu- 
rally into three periods: the first, when she 
was the unhappy wife of Charles Edward, 
the Pretender—he was pitiably fallen from 
the gallant estate which gave him the 
name of Bonnie Prince Charlie by the time 
she crossed his path; the second, when she 
played Beatrice to the Dante of the strange 
and irascible Alfieri; and the third, when 
she became French and easy-going—her 
true self once more, held sway over a 
salon, and had for friends an incredible 
number of eminent persons. “The Mme. 
d’Albany of the years between 1803 and 
1824 seemed to have no connection with 
the lady who had wept for Alfieri in the 
convent at Rome, any more than with the 
delicate, intellectual girl whom Charles 
Edward had nearly done to death in his 
drunken jealousy.” ; 

The analysis and reconstruction of such 
a character is curiously interesting and, in 
a certain sense, appealing. In the long run, 
however, one remembers and reflects upon 
it chiefly because of those suppressed 
words of the lady’s epitaph written by 
Alfieri himself before his own death, and 
declaring “that she had been loved by him 
more than anything on earth and heid 
almost as a mortal divinity.” 


The Love Story of Empress Josephinet 


The author has endeavored, according to 
his own statement, to select for treatment 
in this volume the incidents in Josephine’s 
career which bear upon her love affairs. 
He calls Napoleon’s first empress “a 
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¢TuHE Love Story of Empress JosEPHINE. By 
James Endell. J. Pott & Co. 


capricious woman, a woman of moods, 
who seems incapable of being consistent.” 

Mr. Endell lays most of Josephine’s lack 
of moral fiber to the fact of her having 
been deeply disappointed in a love affair 
while a very young girl. He dates her 
hardness and cynicism from this time, the 
episode being also responsible, at least in 
part, for her acceptance of De Beauharnais. 
Being unsuited to domesticity, De Beau- 
harnais made anything but a good husband, 
and their happiness as man and wife was 
of short duration. Josephine had two chil- 
dren; she kept them when she separated 
from her husband. De Beauharnais lost 
his life during the Reign of Terror, and 
soon afterward Josephine came into con- 
tact with Napoleon. According to thie 
story as here told, she practically “set her 
cap” at the promising young soldier. Some 
time later they were married, and the story 
of that marriage can scarcely be added to. 

If certain evidence can be counted upon, 
Josephine was not faithful to her mar- 
riage; Napoleon adored her: she was 
indifferent to him. She did not understand 
his ambitions ; she did not trouble to adjust 
herself to his lines of action; his impas- 
sioned letters met with cold response, 
sometimes with no response at all. 

The narrative is presented in an easy, 
readable style; it has interest; it has some 
new or at least not often emphasized facts. 
It does not spare Josephine; it leaves the 
reader questioning his own former chari- 
table view of her—supposing he had such a 
view. Or it corroborates his judgment of 
her character as that of a common, under- 
bred courtesan, without a heart and with- 
out a conscience, if such has been his con- 
ception of this woman. 


The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth* 


This large, handsome volume forms a 
narrative of Elizabeth’s life from her birth 
to 1559. The facts are set forth in letters, 
selected from the correspondence of the 
period, each letter being the work of Eliza- 
beth herself or of some one closely con- 
nected with her. Thus we have letters 
from Anne Boleyn to Lord Cobham, from 
Princess Elizabeth to Catherine Parr, from 
Elizabeth to Protector Somerset, to 
Edward VI and to her sister, Princess 





*THE GIRLHOOD or QUEEN ELIzABETH. By 
Frank A. Mumby. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Mary. Antoine de Noailles writes to the 
King of France; Simon Renard corre- 
sponds with Charles V and others; and so 
on until, taken together, in chronological 
arrangement, these various epistles form a 
wonderful history out of the very mouths 
of Elizabeth’s contemporaries, of her child- 
hood, girlhood and young womanhood, as 
princess and as queen (in the earlier years 
of her reign), as a developing and then as 
a finished diplomatist, as a royal favorite, 
as a prisoner and as a sovereign. 

The editor of the letters interjects com- 
ments and bridges gaps; he lays great 
stress on Elizabeth's wonderful tact and 
the remarkable judgment which she dis- 
played, even as a mere child. There is an 
inclination to sympathize with Elizabeth 
as a much-injured person, when Mary, 
both as princess and queen, finds her 
younger sister dangerous. At the same 
time, the letters show something of real 
affection in the attitude of the sisters 
toward each other, in spite of religious 
differences and disagreements on matters 
of State. Apparently Elizabeth kept her 
part in conspiracies well hidden, for what- 
ever the charge, she seems always to be 
able to prove an alibi. 

On the whole, this is one of the most 
interesting books we have had on Eliza- 
beth, and it will find its place among 
serious students, and also among general 
readers. 


Louis X VI and Marie Antoinette* 


Colonel Haggard has prepared two 
large, handsomely made volumes of pop- 
ular history relating to the reign of Louis 
XVI, and to the tragedy that sent the 
king and Marie Antoinette and thousands 
of their followers to the guillotine. 

Volume I gives a résumé of the Bour- 
bon kings, an account of the birth of 
Charles Louis, known in childhood as the 
Duc de Berry, his ascension to the throne 
of France upon the death of his grand- 
father, Louis XV, in 1774, and his pri- 
vate and political career from then on. 
There are excellent chapters on the home 
life of the royal family, and a discussion 
of the character of Marie Antoinette that 
shows the queen in a rather less com- 
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plimentary light than that which many 
historians have thrown about her. The 
character of Louis is presented in the usual 
way, though we gather that Colonel 
Haggard, in a characteristically English 
fashion, sympathizes very fully with the 
king, even while despairing over his weak- 
ness, and that in the same way he expends 
whatever of harshness his irritation at the 
general situation induces upon Marie 
Antoinette. In the second volume, of 
course, he goes into the details of the 
Revolution, the imprisonment of the royal 
family in the Temple, and the trial and 
execution of Louis, followed by the trial 
and execution of the queen. Here Marie 
Antoinette’s bravery and nobility of bear- 
ing mitigate in some measure the effect of 
her earlier frivolities and escapades, and 
few historians can be found who will not 
refute the charges made against her 
through the forced documentary evidence 
of the little Louis XVII. 

On the whole, these volumes are excel- 
lently arranged, with enough detail to 
make them comprehensive as history, and 
with sufficient clearness and _ interesting 
force to ensure the attention of the merely 
casual reader. For those saturated in the 
history and literature of the reigns of 
the Bourbon kings much of this will be 
familiar, even hackneyed, but for the less 
completely informed reader these books 
will prove a source of delight and knowl 


edge. 


Chateaubriand and His Court of 
Women* * 

This is an interesting and illuminating 
study of the great French writer and 
diplomat, whose connection with numerous 
ladies of prominence formed his inspira- 
tion through a long and varied career. 

The early chapters of the book are de- 
voted to biographical facts, to Chateau- 
briand’s childhood, his affection for his 
sister, Lucile, his introduction to Paris, 
his journey to the United States, his 
London residence, and so on through the 
course of his literary, ecclesiastical and 
diplomatic careers. His marriage was one 
of the least significant facts in his life— 





*Louis XVI AND Marie ANTOINETTE. By 
Andrew C. P. Haggard. D. Appleton & Co. 


*CHATEAUBRIAND AND His Court oF WoMEN. 
By Francis Gribble. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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it in no way deterred him from playing 
the Don Juan. 

Much of Chateaubriand’s history is un- 
savory; he seemed desirous of making 
himself appear even worse than he was— 
and in all truth he was bad enough. Pos- 
sibly the only reason one can find for Mr. 
Gribble’s having prepared this volume lies 
in the fact that no comprehensive life of 
Chateaubriand exists in English, and his 
personality was one of such importance as 
it imposed itself upon the affairs of his 
nation, that he may not be neglected in 
any rangeful study of French historical 
facts. Mr. Gribble devotes considerable 
space to the subject of Chateaubriand’s 
statements regarding his American tour, 
with the conclusion that the versatile 
Frenchman incorporated much descriptive 
matter in his work upon the subject that 
was not derived from personal observa- 
tion and experience. 

For the student of French history and 
biography this is an important work; the 
lay reader may find it rather irksome in its 
detail. 


Two Books About Madame* 


It is fortunate for those interested in a 
study of the times of Louis XIV that these 
two books have appeared simultaneously. 
Each has, in itself, many excellent points, 
but it takes both to provide an adequate 
picture. Arvéde Barine writes largely 
from a French point of view; Mr. Hender- 
son does not intrude his personality: he 
merely states facts as he has been able to 
learn them. 

Madame, Mother of the Regent, 
Barine’s handsome volume, gives a de- 
tailed account of the life of Elizabeth 
Charlotte, whose father, Charles Louis, 
German elector, gave his tomboy daugh- 
ter in marriage to the Duc d’Orléans, bet- 
ter known as Monsieur, the youngest 
brother of Louis le Grand. Madame, as 
the new duchess was designated, spent a 
lifetime at the French court, enjoyed the 
favoritism of the king, bore three chil- 
dren, saw them married, fell from the 
good graces of Louis, was restored again, 
and finally lived to see her son made 





*MapAME, MoTHER oF ‘THE ReEcENT. By 
Arvéde Barine. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A Lapy or THE Orp Recime. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. The Macmillan Company. 


regent when the little prince, survivor of 
a long line of stricken Dauphins, became 
Louis XV. Barine dwells on Madame’s 
eccentricities of temper, her infatuation 
for Louis XI1V—even while she remained 
always a pattern of virtue, and took noth- 
ing from the king save respect and digni- 
fied, brotherly affection—upon her frank- 
ness and violence when aroused because 
her children were forced into marriages 
with Louis’ bastards; upon her misery 
in France, when she, being so thoroughly 
German, had practically to become a 
Frenchwoman, and last of all, upon her 
triumph as mother of the man who held 
the regency. 

Mr. Henderson’s account is more con- 
cise, his facts less scattered than Barine’s. 
His book describes the court life in which 
Madame lived; the magnificence of Ver- 
sailles; the richness and variety of the 
fétes given by the king and by Monsieur ; 
the splendors of the pomp and the intrica- 
cies of the ceremonies that surrounded the 
royal family. In numerous cases Mr. 
Henderson and Barine use identical quo- 
tations, these being chiefly from the volu- 
minous correspondence of Madame and 
from the records of Saint-Simon. 

The volumes together form an interest- 
ing history of the reign and an entertain- 
ing biographical comment upon the lives 
of Louis XIV and the principal members 
of his family. They are not valuable 
works of research; it would be difficult to 
find any new light to throw upon the 
doings of the Sun-King’s great court; but 
they set forth in a popular manner this 
very interesting story, which reads in such 
a way that a novel could scarcely be more 
fascinating. 


Story of the Negro* 

To those who are interested in the 
future—as well as the present—of the 
American negro it is unnecessary to say 
that what Booker T. Washington writes is 
always worth reading. In the same way 
in which he told the story of his rise in 
his Up from Slavery, he now tells the 
larger Story of the Negro, or the rise of 
the race from slavery. It is a two-volume 
work. The first volume divides into two 
parts, respectively portraying the negro 
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in Africa and the negro as a slave. The 
second volume considers the negro as a 
freeman. While parts of the book are 
given to the presentation of the sober facts 
of social and industrial conditions, witin 
statistical gatherings from many fields of 
interest, other parts carry the reader away 
into the romance and the poetry of a 
primitive people, quite fascinating to the 
impressionable student of life in the real. 
Mr. Washington’s investigations are judi- 
cial and dispassionate. He finds, for in- 
stance, that sexual crime is really less 
common with the negro than with the 
white man of various nations. Very in- 
teresting are the facts regarding. the negro 
land owner, the mechanic, the teacher, the 
doctor, the business man, the banker, and 
so forth. The white man who regards the 
“negro problem’ as hopeless may well 
ponder the immense power of education 
over his future, as evidenced in what has 
already been accomplished. Mr. Wash- 
ington was one of our first educators to 
discern the place of industrial education 
for uplifting a down-trodden race, and, 
while he writes an absorbingly pathetic 
history, he carries conviction to the fair- 
minded that the negro’s possibilities are 
not to be minimized. Without being in 
any sense visionary, he inspires confidence 
as a prophet of word and action—the 
Moses of a race fighting its way out of the 
wilderness. 


The Conquest of the Missouri* 

In spite of the agitation in the West 
with regard to the reéstablishment of 
steamboat navigation on the Missouri 
River, that great stream, as a commercial 
highway, is of the past. And such a past 
—a past of stupendous human movements, 
the real significance of which our country 
is yet too young to grasp. When we, as a 
nation, have grown old and wise, estimat- 
ing our riches only by splendid memories 
and worthy art, we shall teach our children 
the unwritten epic of the grand old river; 
and one of those children may become its 
Homer. 

But just now, being yet too young, per- 
haps we should be satisfied with the mere 
history of it. Nevertheless, the indubitable 
epic note must sound itself, if only ob- 
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scurely, in any such history that may be 
written. Such is the case with The Con- 
quest of the Missouri. In the writing of 
history, the method to be employed is of 
supreme importance; and in this regard 
Mr. Hanson has been particularly wise— 
or fortunate, as the case may be. 

Captain Grant P. Marsh, who embodies, 
more than any living man, the spirit and 
meaning of the river, still runs a boat on 
the upper waters, being a captain and pilot 
in the employ of the Benton Packet Com- 
pany of Bismarck, North Dakota. Two 
generations ago he worked as a boy on the 
Ohio River steamers. Between that time 
and this lies a wonderful story. 

Mr. Hanson has told that story, and in 
a mannert worthy of the theme. The re- 
sult is a big book, both in quality and in 
quantity. 

Captain Marsh seems to be one of those 
men whom Fate chooses for the realization 
of her grand whims. The story of his 
life, though written by a man gifted with 
the cautious historical mind, reads like a 
daring fabrication of fancy. Ever at the 
forefront of the westward movement, Cap- 
tain Marsh’s career out-thrills, in spots, the 
climaxes of the “best sellers.” Perhaps 
the most intensely interesting portion of the 
book is that which deals with the Sioux 
campaign of ’76—the annihilation of Cus- 
ter’s command, and the record-breaking 
run of the steamboat “Far West” from 
the mouth of the Little Big Horn to Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, bearing to civilization 
the wounded of Reno’s command, and the 
first news of the massacre of the famous 
Seventh. Captain Marsh was in command 
of the “Far West.” 

All those who care for the bread and 
meat of literature will sit up late over this 
hook; the inveterate reader of the latest 
novel will not yawn over it; and the his- 
torian will esteem it as a worthy addition 
to the record of human struggle and 


achievement. Joun G. NEIHarpT. 


Travels in America* 
The reprinting of this interesting and 
little known book places in the hands of 





*TRAVELS OF Four YEARS AND A HALF IN THE 
Unitep States OF AMERICA DurRING 1798, 1799, 
1800, 1801 AND 1802. By John Davis. With an 
Introduction and Notes by A. J. Morrison. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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readers an account of a traveler’s impres- 
sions of the United States of more than 
a century ago. John Davis was an E.g- 
lishman of good family, born at Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, in 1776. He had no regular 
education, and went to sea at the age of 
eleven. He made two voyages to India 
and China, and on one of them fell in 
with an educated German, who awakened 
in the lad a love of literature. Under a 
cloudless tropical sky, in the maintop of 
an East Indiaman, Davis studied French 
and reveled in the fascinations of Le Sage. 
He returned to England with a keen desire 
for knowledge, and exhausted the family 
library, meanwhile dipping into Greek and 
Latin. Later Davis served for a time in 
the British navy, and in 1798 came to the 
United States. 

His volume records personal experiences 
and observations during his sojourn in this 
country. Unlike the numerous  distin- 
guished foreigners who came to America 
during the early years of our nationai 
existence, Davis did not pretend to gather 
facts for political or practical treatises on 
American life and manners. He came to 
earn a living, and his narrative is full of 
the events which were likely to happen to 
a young man of roving tastes, a literary 
equipment, a good eye for character and 
description, and sufficient self-esteem to 
carry him through emergencies. He trav- 
eled by foot, by stage, by boat, and occa- 
sionally used a horse. He met merchants, 
professonal men, writers, planters, and all 
the varied types of the American people. 
His comments are frank, and his descrip- 
tions vigorous and full of the color of 
background and the added interest of 
reported conversations. The reader of to- 
day will get from this book a much 
clearer notion of the habits and ordinary 
life of Americans a hundred years ago 
than will be found in many a pretentious 
treatise of the time. The narrative has all 
the earmarks of literary fashions long 
since out of date. The author quotes 
scraps of Latin and Greek, and from time 
to time indulges in passages which our 
forefathers called “elegant,” but which 
seem forced and artificial to us. There 
is, however, about the book a delightful, 
old-fashioned flavor which will appeal to 
those who enjoy the things that time has 
mellowed. For the student of American 
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history this picture of life in the early 
years of the Republic has a value easily 
recognized. The editor’s notes will be 
found helpful, and there is a distinct value 
in the fact that the volume has been re- 
printed with the original spelling and 
typographical features of the first edition 
retained throughout. 


The German Element in the United 
States* 

Some years ago Mrs. Catherine Seipp, 
of Chicago, offered a series of prizes for 
the best work on the history of the Ger- 
man element in the United States. Many 
manuscripts were offered, and the first 
prize was awarded to Professor Faust, of 
Cornell. The work is now issued in two 
large volumes, with maps and diagrams. 
It is a comprehensive work, showing a 
vast amount of research, and is written in 
admirable style. Naturally the book is 
more or less a glorification of the Teutonic 
element in this country, and especially of 
those who hailed from countries now in- 
cluded in the German Empire, but the 
author has exhibited a good deal of re- 
straint and has for the most part been con- 
tent to let figures and facts speak for 
themselves. 

The work is divided into two parts. 
The first volume is a narrative of the 
immigration of Germans to this country 
and their dispersion, with some account 
of the deeds of notable members of the 
race. It is, of course, impossible to ex- 
haust such a large subject in such a small 
space, but one feels that the author has 
covered the field very well. The only 
thing necessary in reading this book is to 
remember that it is in a sense a speciai 
plea, and that there were other forces at 
work, and other immigrants, aside from 
domestic forces. Unless this is kept in 
mind, one is apt to feel that the Germans 
have well-nigh dominated this country. 
It is a fact that about one-fifth of the 
American people contain some German 
blood in their veins, but in many of these 
the strain is slight and is mixed with other 
races, so that too much must not be argued 
from the statement. 





*THe GERMAN ELEMENT IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By Albert Bernhart Faust. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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The second volume deals with statistics, 
the economic and sociological develop- 
ments as related to citizens of German 
blood, and here the impression seems even 
more marked than in the first volume. As 
it is impossible to give anything like a 
syllabus of the contents of this notable 
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work, it only remains to be said that those 
who are interested in the subject will find 
here the only exhaustive treatment avail- 
able. It gives one some new views as to 
the forces which have made for the pros- 
perity of our republic. 

Joserpu M. Rocers. 


Travel and Description 


A Journey in Southern Siberia* 

WO very remarkable posthumous 

volumes from the pen of the late 

Jeremiah Curtin have appeared 
within the past two years, to be followed 
now by a third, no less voluminous and 
scholarly. Curtin will remain a unique 
figure in the world of recondite learning 
for all time. In his Prefatory Note to the 
new book, Dr. Charles W. Eliot pays 
tribute to his erstwhile pupil in strong 
terms of appreciation. He characterizes 
the book as “of very unusual character. 
which only an extraordinary linguist and 
scholar could have written, so difficult was 
the gathering of the material for it.” 

The journey through southern Siberia, 
involving the acquisition of the Buriat 
language in a few weeks, without books, 
at sixty years of age; the collection of 
Mongol myths and folk-tales from Buriat 
lips; the searching observation into popu- 
lar customs and institutions; the hardship 
and exposure in a vast territory never 
trodden by an American, form a record 
almost without modern parallel. And this 
is not the record of a globe-trotter’s super- 
ficial sight. As Dr. Eliot says: “The lin- 
guistic, historical and anthropological 
knowledge required to produce the book 
has seldom, if ever before, been possessed 
by any single scholar.” The manuscript 
was finished but a few months before Mr. 
Curtin’s death. 

The two previous books on the Mongols 
were difficult reading—especially the first 
one—to the layman, so full of unfamiliar 
names and events were they. The present 
volume will make a much stronger popular 
appeal, since it is largely narrative and 
folklore. Nevertheless, the narrative is told 


*A JouRNEY IN SOUTHERN SiBeEr1A. By Jere- 
miah Curtin. Little, Brown & Co. 


for its facts and not for literary effect— 
without rhetorical flourish or effort at 
style for style’s sake. For the folklorist 
it is a mine, and for the sociologist, anthro- 
pologist, and a half-dozen other “ologists,” 
if is resourceful, since Curtin’s observations 
and inferences can be relied on for ac- 
curacy and scientific discipline. 

The journey was made nine years ago 
as a visit to the birthplace of the Mon- 
golian race, of whose history Mr. Curtin 
knew more than any man of his—and 
probably of any—time. The Buriats are 
the survivors of the early progenitors of 
the Mongols in the original homeland 
around Lake Baikal, the largest fresh- 
water body in the Old World. The myths 
and folk-tales occupy more than half the 
book. Notes, indexes, and half-tones from 
photographs add to the completeness and 
value of this splendid contribution to a 
growing first-hand literature. 

Patrrerson DuBors. 


Fifty Years in Constantinople* 

Strange to say, the introduction and the 
appendix of this volume seem to be the 
most interesting part of a work which can- 
not fail of profound appreciation among 
all those who for fifty years have followed 
the history and expansion of the now 
famous American College at Constanti- 
nople. This great educative institution was 
founded by Mr. Christopher Rheinlander 
Robert, a New York merchant, descended 
from a French Huguenot family of 
La Rochelle, France. This founding of a 
Christian College in Constantinople grew 
out of the natural development of Amer- 
ican missions in Turkey, in which Mr. 

*Firry YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE, AND 
RECOLLECTIONS OF Ropert CoLLecE. By George 
Washburn. Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Robert had long been interested. The story 
of its founding, gradual development and 
present success and eminence, together 
with many setbacks and trials, is told with 
the simple ingenuousness of the truly great 
scholar and leader, and when he says: “The 
most important work of the College is to 
train and develop the physical, intellectual 
and moral powers of the student. These 
powers exist in him. They are the gift of 
God!” You feel the reverent fervor with 
which he has pursued his consecrated 
work, and the power he himself has been 
in building up an institution which has 
exerted an influence in many parts of the 
world. Mr. Washburn’s enthusiasm for 
Constantinople is doubtless natural, yet in 
some way it is surprising to hear him say 
that she has “long been the queen city of 
Europe.” His tribute of modest praise for 
Mr. Robert’s noble benefactions, his care- 
ful reports of the administration of 
moneys, his many entertaining anecdotes 
and his most valuable historical contribu- 
tions, regarding the political crises in 
Turkey during 1875 and 1876, the Russo- 
Turkish war, the great crises in Bulgaria, 
the great Constantinople massacre of 1896, 
and many other important periods during 
fifty years of an active and alert life, make 
a work of substantial and lasting value, 
especially to thousands in many ways con- 
nected with Robert College itself. There 
are portraits of Christopher Robert, the 
author, Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz, Sultan Abd- 
ul-Hamid, a fine picture of the ill-fated 
Alexander of Bulgaria, the present King 
Ferdinand, and a charming “Panorama” 
of Robert College. He ends: “It has been 
a work of faith from the beginning. It 
is now and will be in the future. The 
motto of our college is Per Deum Omnia. 
The College has no indebtedness.” 


Cora LINN DANIELS. 


Tales of Travel* 

Mr. Taylor was Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, but resigned 
his position in 1906 and decided to make a 
trip around the world, accompanied by 
Mrs. Taylor. He says this cannot be done 
satisfactorily unless one takes at least two, 
and better three, years of leisurely travel. 





*TaLes oF TRAVEL, ALL AROUND THE WorLD. 
By Horace A. Taylor. The Neale Publishing 
Company. 


His own experiences were those, appar- 
ently, of the man whose resources were 
sufficiently abundant to meet any emer- 
gency, pay the extreme price and go to any 
part of a country in any way necessary, 
however difficult -or inaccessible. The 
result, in this neat volume, bound in black 
and gold, is an easy, readable narrative, 
given very much as one would converse 
with an intimate friend, and this lends a 
piquancy and interest to the work not 
found in more important or labored de- 
scriptions. His opinions about foreign 
missions after careful observation are we!l 
worth studying, and he does not hesitate to 
tell the exact facts as he came across them. 
His most interesting chapters take up 
India, Burmah, Java and Egypt, and his 
generalizations and comparisons of races 
and nations have the frankness, shrewd- 
ness and clear vision of the cultivated 
traveling American. 


The New North* 


Of finding new places about which to 
write new books there is no end! This 
holiday season simply abounds with vol- 
umes devoted to odd spots on the earth, 
and among them all this sumptuous voluine 
on the “New North,” can but win decided 
honors. It is an account of a woman’s 
journey through Canada to the Arctic, and 
she has illustrated her trip throughout with 
more than a hundred photographs of new 
people and places taken on her route. She 
left Chicago, laughingly calling herself a 
“mendicant,” and went on to Winnipeg ; 
thence to Edmonton, through Alberta and 
Mackenzie, up the Mackenzie River to the 
Arctic Ocean, and back another way, giv- 
ing vivid descriptions of all that great 
region which is being opened up more and 
more rapidly for new inhabitants, enter- 
prizes and a swift-coming civilization. She 
tells of one thousand miles in a wheat field, 
old Fort Chepewyan, navigating Lake 
Athabasca, fur trade and the silver fox, 
lands flowing with coal and oil, gas and 
tar, timber and lime, fringed gentians, mal- 
lard ducks, fishing for sturgeon, mission 
work, Cree Indian hymnbooks, fossils, a 
solid mile of red raspberries, bear meat, 
and the Se-weep-i-gous, the ‘furthest north 





*THe New NortH. By Agnes Deans Cam- 
eron. D. Appleton & Co. 
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flour mill, an unoccupied kingdom as large 
as Belgium, and no end of other items which 
continually enlighten as to the amazing 
probabilities of the near future in a coun- 
try usually considered too cold to respond 
to man’s effort. All this is written with the 
gay exhilaration, excitement and native 
joy of a woman in fine health and spirits, 
accomplishing a grand tour, waking every 
morning to enjoy the new, the strange, and 
the attractive, and hearing in the future 
the appreciative utterances of those who 
will follow her footsteps in this volume. 
And by the natural hypnotism of her 
bright and brave acceptance of hardships 
and her many enthusiasms, she communi- 
cates to the reader the same enjoyment she 
herself so keenly felt. 
Cora LINN DANIELS. 


A Wanderer in Paris* 

With characteristic geniality and friend- 
liness, Mr. Lucas writes his impressions of 
Paris. Not as a student, not as a frequent 
visitor, but as a casual observer spending 
a short time in the city, he writes. He 
begins with comments on the two great 
railway stations, on the singing cabmen and 
on his first lunch ; he hunts up the interest- 
ing historic monuments and places of liter- 
ary association ; he visits Notre-Dame, the 
Louvre, the Pantheon, the Musée Carna- 
valet, the Victor Hugo Museum, the 
Morgue, and the Invalides. He has his 
criticisms to make, but he makes them 
good-naturedly ; he is warm in his appre- 
ciations. 

The book is very tastefully illustrated 
with color reproductions of paintings and 
with half-tones from photographs, and one 
may spend a pleasant hour at intervals in 
the company of this very entertaining 
“wanderer in Paris.” 


Abbeys, Castles and Ancient Halls of 
England and Walest 

Three volumes make up this comprehen- 

sive work, which brings together the 

legendary lore and popular history of all 

the famous English and Welsh abbeys, 

castles and manors of ancient date. The 


*A WANDERER IN Paris. By E. V. Lucas. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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volumes deal separately with the South, the 
Midland and the North, and each county 
has its distinct section. The material has 
been culled from every available source, so 
that one gets historic associations, literary 
associations, folk-tales and a large variety 
of biographical data. There are the stories 
of old St. Paul’s, the tales of the Savoy, of 
Temple Bar, Carlton House, Kensington 
Palace, St. James’ Palace and the mem- 
ories of Holland House. There is a chap- 
ter on “Waltham Abbey—the Burial of 
Harold”; chapters on “Hever Castle and 
Anne Boleyn,” “The Monastery of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury,” “Canterbury 
Cathedral and the Death of Thomas 
a Becket,” “King Arthur’s Round Table at 
Winchester,” ‘Tavistock Abbey, Tintagel 
Castle, “Memorials of King Arthur in 
Cornwall,’ Haddon Hall, Whitby, York 
Cathedral, Warwick Castle, and a great 
many others. Practically nothing has been 
omitted, even to fine photogravure illus- 
trations showing twelve of the subjects 
taken up. 

These are three reference volumes well 
worthy of any library, and their reading 
would of itself ensure a liberal education 
in the popular history of England and 
Wales, since few great events have taken 
place that have not, in some way, been 
connected with these castles, abbeys and 
halls. 


Trans-Himalaya* 


The Swedish traveler and explorer 
Sven Hedin has put the record of a recent 
trip to Thibet, a trip that was productive of 
many discoveries and adventures, into two 
large, comely volumes, now published. 

The books are dedicated to Lord Minto, 
whose influence opened so many doors in 
Thibet that would otherwise have been 
closed. 

Dr. Hedin went into the heart of the 
great country of mystery with thirty-seven 
men, Asiatics; he had an opportunity for 
making many successful observations of 
the land and the people; especially did he 
come into contact with Lamaism, which he 
writes about carefully, though he regrets 
the necessity for going into a subject of 
which he knows, technically speaking, but 
little. 





*TraNS-HimMALaya. By Sven Hedin. 
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The chief bulk of the volumes is made 
up of a record of a wonderful journey 
that began at Simla, went to the border- 
land of Thibet and then into the hidden 
country itself; crossed the Himalayas and 
penetrated the deeps of that region that 
only a few travelers have ventured to enter, 
_but where Dr. Hedin found many remark- 
able things, here recorded. Dangers from 
the elements, the perils of wild animals and 
the risks of appearing among a people 
unaccustomed to strangers, comprised suf- 
ficient basis for adventures, many of which 
were thrilling. 

These books were prepared in one hun- 
dred and seven days, the maps and pictures 
being made in that time also. Dr. Hedin 
disliked the haste, but could not help it. 
He disclaims any artistic merit for his 
drawings, which are, however, exceedingly 
valuable for their record of impressions, 
and serve as faithful presentments aside 
from any beauty they may or may not 
possess. The photographs are numerous, 
and there are excellent maps. The author 
will prepare two more works as a result of 
this expedition, one of which will contain 
the material for which there was no room 
in the present book, and another that will 
be purely. adventure, a book readable for 
young and old. 

Dr. Hedin’s volumes are in a_ sense 
epoch-making. They will become a part 
of the body corporate of the history of the 
world. ‘They belong with Shackleton’s 
Voyage to the Antarctic, and with the 
books Peary will write on the discovery of 
the North Pole. <A trained explorer, Dr. 
Hedin got the best possible results from 
his journey, and, with accustomed pen, he 
has given those results a permanent form. 


A-Roving He Would Go* 


Every one who goes there seems to be 
perfectly delighted with the Hawaiian 
Islands. Every description is full of un- 
stinted praise of what seems to be -uni- 
versally called “a Paradise.” The climate, 
people, vegetation, fascinating customs, 
hospitality and natural poetry of the place 
seem to fill the very souls of all visitors 
to this favored spot of earth. The man 
who would go a-roving is certainly not 


*A-Rovinc He Woutp Go. From the South- 
ern Cross to the Arctic Circle. By Milton Reed. 
Sherman French & Co. 











the least enthusiastic of those who have 
painted the picture in glowing colors, and 
his long journey around the world seems 
to have been kept ever on the same key 
set by his first outward-bound experience 
in that “delicious country.” He happily 
calls the inhabitant of Japan the “Diamond 
Edition of Humanity,” and characterizes 
Korea as the “Land of Morning Calm.” 
He adopts Lord Beaconsfield’s epigram, 
“The Asian Mystery,” for the Chinese; 
calls Siberia “The Land of the Never, 
Never”; in “The Rugged Russian Bear” 
he gives us a chapter on that wonderful 
empire; speaks of the German’s wit as 
being “in his fingers”; gives two different 
views of “fascinating Egypt”; goes to the 
isles of Greece, “where burning Sappho 
lived and sang,” and finishes his long 
route with Constantinople, the Sea of 
Marmora, leaving glittering mosques, shin- 
ing towers and graceful minarets behind— 
and Delhi, which even in its ruins “is 
sublime.” Bound in delicate blue with gilt 
top, this pretty volume will prove a fine 
gift-book to any who, enamored of travel. 
still cannot go a-roving except as so many 
of us must, between the covers of a well- 
written description. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina* 


A wandering trip among the Balkan 
hills led to a charming volume on Dal- 
matia, which is now followed by this de- 
scription of her sister lands, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Nature, apparently, never 
intended them to be separated, for the 
inland countries need the outlet to the 
sea, and the coast land needs the supplies 
of the back country. A study of the map 
attached shows the Adriatic washing the 
shores of Dalmatia, while lying imme- 
diately east is this region, so full of 
interest and beauty, both as to the pictur- 
esque scenery and naive attractiveness of 
the people, as well as the atmosphere in- 
duced by a mixture of religions, which 
here adds greatly to the charm. About 
half the inhabitants being followers of 
Islam, the other half belonging partly to 
the Greek Orthodox, partly to the Catho- 
lic Church, it is during the religious festi- 
vals of either sect that one sees the most 





*BosNIA AND HerzgEcovina. By Maude H. 
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beautiful sights. At a Sunday morning 
Mass half the church was filled with the 
military, the other half with white-veiled 
peasant women, with here and there a 
stalwart peasant in his festal attire. The 
streets are full of people dressed gor- 
geously, and the towns themselves, as 
shown by the wonderfully clear photo- 
graphs which amply and beautifully illus- 
trate the volume, are of unusual artistic 
value for the painter. The general scen- 
ery of Bosnia seems decidedly familiar, 
and the Appalachian range in our own 
country closely resembles much repre- 
sented here. The mountain passes, water- 
falls and gorges are superb in Sutjeska, 
while the Drina River is so very much 
like our own French Broad River in 
North Carolina that one can hardly be- 
lieve it to be in so foreign a land. The 
author tells her story of travel with spirit 
and in an easy, narrative way which 
pleases without tiring, and the photographs 
are simply little gems, making the volume 
one to be very much desired. 


Cora LINN DANIELS. 


In the Desert* 


This masterly dissertation upon the 
actual standing of the Arabs in the count- 
ing up of nations, their influence upon 
other nations, their attitude of mind and 
the real meaning of their character, is 
almost a philosophic history, a thoughtful, 
intuitive penetration, rather than a descrip- 
tion of a man’s travels. To be sure, he 
visited and described the Hinterland of 
Algiers, camped on the Sahara, filled his 
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soul full of color and beauty among Ori- 
ental peoples and studied the architecture 
of the noblest temples and palaces, ex- 
plored ruins, found the underlying rivers 
that crop up to form a pool or well or 
oasis, and breathed in the poetry which at 
the same time he criticized and analyzed 
with an artist's touch. But through all his 
varied experiences, his mind caught with 
the precision of a mathematician the 
salient, living, vital points of influence 
exerted by the almost unique native char- 
acter upon themselves as a body and others 
as_enemies, during a long and interesting 
history. 

His volume is a summary of 
society. Among some of his 
sions is this: 


Arabian 
conclu- 


Starting level with the rest of the world Arab 
society, instead of a religion at variance with 
half-way ideals and pointing to something more 
profound, possessed a religion in accord with 
those ideals and tending to perpetuate them. The 
consequences have been felt all through its his- 
tory and life. The want of feeling, the want of 
depth in the Arab religion has become the char- 
acteristic of the Arab mind and of everything 
the Arab mind produces. 


The man they paint as their hero is 
strongly marked with the aggressive and 
virile virtues. Full of pride and valor, 
fiercely militant, vengeful, courteous too, 
dignified and hospitable, we should call 
him a gentleman. A spirited and attract- 
ive character—but the-real foundations of 
society are built on patience, sympathy, 
fortitude, industry and mutual good will. 
Illustrated by many fine photographs, illu- 
minated by careful translations of poetry, 
the work seems to have been a labor of 
both heart and of mind. 


Political and Social Problems 


Youth and the City Streets* 

In her score of years of service at Hull! 
House, Chicago, Miss Addams has had 
unusual opportunities to study humanity 
at close range; not so much, perhaps, for 
the benefit of sociological study, as for the 
nobler purpose of finding out the ways 





*THE SprRIt OF Youru AND THE gE Crry STREETS. 
By Jane Addams. The Macmillan Company. 


through which the misguided and unfortu- 
iate could be helped to take their place as 
self-respecting members of society. Con- 
cerning her wide and varied experience 
in settlement work, Miss Addams has 
written well and intelligently. In the book 
under consideration, she discusses a phase 
of city life second to none in its impor- 
tant bearings upon the future welfare of 
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the nation. This phase is the relation of 
youth to the modern environment of city 
streets. 

What should be done for the thousands 
of boys and girls who throng the city’s 
streets seeking an outlet for their youth- 
ful energies and attempting to escape the 
memories of toil in factory and shop? 
This is the problem to which Miss Addams 
addresses herself. It is one of the draw- 
backs of our commercialized modern life 
that the glowing spirit of youth, with all its 
possibilities, should be held in so little 
esteem, that the multitudes of girls and 
boys should be regarded as a perennial 
supply for the labor market. Miss 
Addams speaks but simple truth when she 
says: “Never before in civilization have 
such numbers of young girls been sud- 
denly released from the protection of the 
home and permitted to walk unattended 
iipon city streets and to work under alien 
roofs; for the first time they are being 
prized more for their labor power than for 
their innocence, their tender beauty, their 
ephemeral gaiety. Society cares more for 
the products they manufacture than for 
their immemorial ability to reaffirm the 
charm of existence. Never before have 
such numbers of young boys earned money 
independently of the family life, and felt 
themselves free to spend it as they choose 
in the midst of vice deliberately disguised 
as pleasure.” These are strong words and 
they should be carefully weighed by every 
one upon whom a moral or a legal obliga- 
tion rests for the care and instruction of 
young people. 

Miss Addams considers the subject from 
several viewpoints. She aptly describes 
the conditions which tend to wreck domes- 
tic life; she shows how the desire for 
adventure is one of the most powerful 
incentives to action in the young, and how 
frequently that desire, for want of proper 
direction, leads the youth of both sexes 
into the Juvenile Court. With an acute 
perception, the author tells of the dreams 
which fill the heads of boys and girls, and 
of their efforts to find the meaning and 
standards of life which are so_ sadly 
twisted in our cheap theaters and vulgar 
songs. And then she considers the rela- 
tion of youth to the conditions of industry 
and produces telling facts to prove how 
the energies of the young are wasted by 


our grinding systems of labor and ou 
unintelligent and perverse methods of deal- 
ing with the problem. The last chapter is 
an eloquent appeal for concerted social 
action to save the youth of the cities and 
provide the means of legitimate recreation 
which may assist boys and girls to a 
normal expression of self. 

The subject in many of its aspects is, of 
course, merely outlined in this small vol- 
ume. ‘There is no detailed plan for the 
social organization of youthful pleasures 
and sports. But Miss Addams has done 
well to call attention to the seriousness of 
the subject, and her book should be read 
by every parent, employer and legislator, 
for only through the combination of these 
agencies can anything be done for the 
uplift of the youth of our cities. 


The Valor of Ignorance* 


One of the most significant facts of the 
times is the progress of the science of war 
during the period of peace through which 
the world is now passing. The peace is 
but an armed truce among the nations, 
though there never was a time in which 
more strenuous methods were adoptad to 
make peace permanent. How long the 
present international balance of power will 
last, no one, of course, knows; but every 
reader who makes it his business to follow 
the course of world politics must have 
been struck by the large number of dis- 
cussions and articles dealing with military 
science which have lately appeared on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Proposals for limit- 
ing armaments are almost lost sight of in 
the general clamor for larger battleships 
and additional army corps. And while 
our own nation is at peace with all the 
world, there is not wanting a certain feel- 
ing of uneasiness lest, after all, we but 
nurse an illusion in the hope that we shal) 
be exempted from the perils of future 
wars. 

In view of the popularity of military 
subjects, Mr. Lea’s book calls for intelli- 
gent and careful consideration. It is not 
a work written merely for the purpose of 
glorifying war. Nor is it the author’s 
intention to create a war scare. Mr. Lea 
is a pronounced patriot, but he sees 
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clearly and does not hesitate to point out 
in trenchant language the danger resulting 
from the country’s unpreparedness for 
war. Persons who believe in luck or the 
star of destiny will, perhaps, scoff at some 
of the conclusions of the book, but the 
thoughtful reader will find matter for 
serious study in these pages. And it is 
well to note that Mr. Lea has the weighty 
endorsement of two distinguished Ameri- 
can officers, Generals Chaffee and Story. 
As the author conceives his subject, it 
falls into two parts. The first bears the 
general title, “The Decline of Militancy 
and the Control of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” In this division of the work the 
author considers the principles upon which 
nations are founded, and the natural laws 
by which they rise and fall. It is shown 
that the United States suffers from a 
decline of militancy, and at the same time 
assumes the political guardianship of the 
Western Hemisphere. Mr. Lea argues 
with great force that the Monroe Doctrine 
puts our government in the anomalous 
position of pretending to political leader- 
ship over two continents without sufficient 
military power to defend its own shores. 


ur opulence and our arrogance, contends 
the author, serve to emphasize our de- 


fenseless condition, and the increasing 
indifference to military service and ideals 
inevitably marks us as a rich and attrac- 
tive prey for some warlike power. It will 
startle some readers, perhaps, to be told 
that our navy cannot move freely from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific without char- 
tering foreign colliers. And the more 
serious fact that we are without adequate 
naval bases by which we can make secure 
our control in the Pacific and dominate 
the Panama Canal should give pause to 
that sublime confidence which Mr. Lea 
aptly calls “the valor of ignorance.” 

The second part deals with the decline 
of militancy and the control of the Pacific. 
Ifere Mr. Lea puts to a practical applica- 
tion the principles laid down in his first 
division. Reasons are set forth to prove 
that the contest of the future will be for 
the control of the Pacific, with the United 
States and Japan as the leading actors in 
the drama. With an array of unimpeach- 
able facts the author shows that the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth has not taken advan- 
tage of its strategic strength in the Pacific 





to the extent of defending the coasts and 
the various island groups by strong naval 
and land forces. On the other hand, Japan 
has an entire navy in the Pacific, and with 
her highly organized transport service, 
ready for instant use, could land witiiin 
a month two hundred thousand trained sol- 
diers on any part of the coasts of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon or Washington. Within 
three months four hundred thousand men 
could be landed, and before a year passed 
there would be a million regulars of the 
Japanese army holding the important 
points of our Pacific possessions. ‘To 
oppose them we would have but a hundred 
thousand troops, most of whom would be 
comprised of militia vastly inferior to the 
enemy in discipline and precision. These 
are disagreeable truths to digest, but Mr. 
lea has worked out a chain of reasoning 
without a flaw, and the excellent maps of 
proposed military operations which accom- 
pany this book will be sufficient to make 
clear to the ordinary reader how feasible 
would be a plan to invade our western 
coast under present military conditions. 
Mr. Lea has used his historical and military 
knowledge to good purpose. Some of his 
pages contain harsh criticisms of his fellow 
countrymen, but his book will be justified 
if it serve to awaken the people of the 
United States to a realization of the im- 
portance of military preparedness. 


Latter-Day Problems* 

Dr. Laughlin’s essays are models of 
clear thinking and plain speaking. Upon 
the problems discussed in this volume a 
whole library of controversial literature 
has been written. It is almost needless to 
say that a great deal of this literature rep- 
resents special economic interests, and that 
much of it merely expresses certain vapid 
theories which are distinguished rather for 
their appeals to vague aspirations and 
misty emotions than for a disinterested 
endeavor to reach the truth through a 
careful study of facts and a logical method 
of statement. In the welter of current 
books dealing with economic, social and 
political questions, it is almost impossible 
for the average reader, without special 
training, to choose those which can Le 
relied upon as safe guides. A startling 
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theory that we are the happiest nation, or 
one that proves that we are utterly degen- 
erate and hopelessly lost, often obtains a 
hearing when a closely reasoned study by 
an expert is ignored and forgotten. Dr. 
Laughlin’s book is a protest against con- 
fused and amateur thinking, and will aci 
as a mental tonic upon minds that are dis- 
ordered by overindulgence in sodden and 
half-baked theories. 

In a general way Dr. Laughlin’s essays 
may be said to deal with the problems of 
wealth and the problems of poverty as they 
exist in the United States to-day. The 
object of the author is to select certain 
momentous questions, set forth their 
meanings and implications, and state the 
conclusions at which an economist arrives 
after consideration of the whole subject. 
The most widely advertised program of 
reform that aims at a solution of the prob- 
lems before the American people is that 
which may be fairly described in the one 
word Socialism. And so far as the popular 
interest in Dr. Laughlin’s book is con- 
cerned, there is no doubt but that his criti- 
cism of Socialistic theories will attract 
more attention than any other feature of 
these discussions. 

No other writer has more succinctly 
stated the defects of Socialism as an eco- 
nomic and political program. As _ Dr. 
Laughlin points out, the object of Socialism 
is to provide for the material needs and 
aspirations of humanity. Practically every 
person in this country is aiming at an im- 
provement in his condition; most of us 
like comfort, an assured income and free- 
dom from worry. Thus far Socialism is 
simply the cry of the ordinary man, 
whether a professed Socialist or not. But 
where our author deals the most telling 
blows is his criticism of Socialism as a 
system claiming to rest on economic and 
moral foundations. The Socialist rails at 
the competitive system because it does not 
give the man at the bottom a chance. Dr. 
Laughlin in answer points to the well- 
known fact that thousands of men in this 
country have begun with nothing and ob- 
tained a competence under these condi- 
tions. ‘To advocate Socialism, declares the 
author, is simply to proclaim the philoso- 
phy of failure—a philosophy which en- 
courages those who are incompetent to 


believe that they should profit by the thrift 
and capacity of the abfest men in the land. 

In another important respect, Socialism 
breaks down. ‘The Socialist ignores the 
inequalities of human nature and the fact 
that modern institutions are the product 
of centuries in which men have toiled for 
the betterment of their conditions. Dr. 
Laughlin says with truth: “It is no argu- 
ment against the existing forms of society 
that absolutely perfect justice and equality 
are not always obtained. Present institu- 
tions reflect fairly well the qualities of 
erring human nature. Only asa race grows 
in ethical standards will its institutions 
respond. The cause of change must be in 
the qualities of man and not in the insti- 
tutions which grow out of those qualities. 
Frail human nature cannot be made per- 
fect by the limited programme of social- 
ism, any more than a frog can be made to 
grow fur by legislation. The detachment 
of socialism from the facts of life is here 
again apparent. Present society is wiiat 
it is, historically and evolutionally, solely 
because it is conditioned by the very human 
nature given to us to work with on this 
planet. It is absurd to reason as if we 
were perfect angels in a perfect paradise. 
Socialism is a dream of perfection suite 
only for a perfected human nature.” 

Space is lacking to consider these essays 
in detail. They treat of: The Hope of 
the Labor Unions; Socialism, a Philoso- 
phy of Failure; The Abolition of Poverty ; 
Social Settlements; Political Economy and 
Christianity ; Large Fortunes; The Valua- 
tion of Railways; The Guaranty of Bank 
Deposits; The Depositor and the Bank; 
Government vs. Bank Issues. ‘The volume 
is especially to be commended for its fair- 
ness in dealing with controverted ques- 
tions, for the wide knowledge of economic 
and social facts displayed, and for a lucid 
style that will attract the busy reader. 


American Foreign Policy* 

This is a calm, reasoned, well-informed 
account of American international rela- 
tions and foreign policy. ‘The reader is at 
liberty to identify the anonymous author, 
if he can—there are several well-known 
personages in the diplomatic service who 
could easily have written this volume—but 
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the question of authorship is of minor im- 
portance when compared with the signifi- 
cance of the book itself. Americans, as a 
rule, are notoriously deficient in their 
knowledge of foreign relations. Their 
energies for more than a century have 
been chiefly devoted to the industrial de- 
velopment of the country and to problems 
of internal politics. There is reason to 
believe, however, that the traditional in- 
difference to questions of foreign policy 
is being supplanted by a desire to under- 
stand our position in world politics, and 
that every frank and intelligent discussion 
of this subject will be welcomed by a large 
proportion of our fellow countrymen. And 
for the needs of readers who profess no 
special acquaintance with our diplomatic 
history this brief volume will prove suf- 
ficient. 

The author begins with a plea for the 
promotion of better understandings with 
foreign powers. He does not advocate 
those formal offensive and defensive aili- 
ances so common in Europe, but he points 
out the fact that international amity not 
only prevents war but fosters commercial 
relations and materially promotes the pros- 
perity of our nation. A review of the 
present status of international relations 
follows, and it is proven that our best 
interests demand that we adopt tactful and 
sane measures to secure the friendship of 
the other nations of both hemispheres. 
These opening chapters lay down the 
premises and define the scope of the vol- 
ume. For obvious reasons the sections 
which treat of the recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine, our relations with, first, 
the Latin Republics of South America, 
and, secondly, with the Far East, will be 
read with particular attention. ‘The pith 
of the author’s remarks concerning the 
Monroe Doctrine leads to the conclusion 
that we should use every means to bring 
the European powers to an acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of our position as 
regards the exploitation of South America, 
and the fact that several opportunities have 
been allowed to pass which could have 
been utilized to that end by a vigorous for- 
eign policy, through diplomatic channels, 
should warn us that recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine by the other powers will 
never come so long as we neglect to take 
the proper steps to secure it. 
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The chapters dealing with the Soutia 
American Republics and the Far East are 
admirably written. The important truth 
that, with the completion of the Panama 
Canal, we must render invulnerable our 
position on the Caribbean and guarantee 
the integrity of such States as Venezuela 
and Colombia, is expressed with clearness 
and force. ‘The author is also insistent 
upon the fact that we must raise the grade 
of our diplomatic representatives in South 
America if we would secure an advan- 
tageous position when dealing with the 
Latin Republics. 

The chapter on the Far East relates 
almost wholly to Japan. The attitude of 
the author on this subject, which is known 
to be filled with possibilities of war and 
peace, is frank but cautious. He points 
out that the best interests of Japan and 
the United States lie in the direction of 
permanent peace. On the other hand, our 
possession of the Philippines, the Sand- 
wich Islands and Aiaska places us in a 
position which makes it incumbent upon 
this government to retain control of these 
strategic positions in the Pacific. The 
author feels assured of the peacefulness of 
Japanese intentions. He believes that the 
unexpected difficulties with which Japan 
is meeting in China and Korea, coupled 
with the tremendous strain of war prep- 
arations on Japanese finances, will deter 
the island empire from seeking a quarrel 
with the United States. At the same time 
the writer admits that the race antipathies 
on the Pacific coast, together with the diffi- 
culty which faces the Federal government 
in enforcing treaty rights on the States, 
might result in an explosion that would 
cause war. ‘This contingency is but an- 
other argument for the adoption of a wise 
and strong foreign policy. 

The last two chapters deal respectively 
with the diplomatic service of the United 
States and a brief statement of our inter- 
national position. The author has written 
an exceedingly able argument for the bet- 
terment of our diplomatic service, and 
gives practical suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Before 1898 this book would have 
appealed only to a limited class of stu- 
dents. ‘To-day it contains matter which 
every reflecting American will realize 
to be intimately related to our national 
welfare. AvBert S. HENRY. 
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New Essays 


Great Issues* 

No better way to give an idea of this 
volume of essays occurs to us than to make 
a summary of the chapters, which begin 
with Myths, and go on through Religion, 
Morality, Politics, Socialism, Philosophy, 
Science, Theology, Literature, Art and 
Life, to the great issue of Death. The 
author touches upon these subjects with a 
practical hand, but gives the impression of 
remarkable variations of attitude. In the 
chapter on Philosophy he gives a concise 
and graphic description of the present 
trend of mind, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, regarding man’s intellectual advance, 
the new ideas of the relation of man to 
God and to mankind, and he seems to be 
as broad-minded as any over the newer 
thought which is rapidly replacing old 
theories and ideals. 

Like most Englishmen who write books 
after a hasty visit to our shores, Mr. 
Horton has no use for American ways or 
institutions. He says he stayed a week or 
two in Hartford, Connecticut, and the re- 
sult is that he thinks that the United States 
can give a salutary lesson to the world. 
“What ought to be the best and happiest 
State in the world is not the object of ad- 
miration or desire.” Politics are corrupt, 
integrity impossible to secure, we have 
failed to produce happiness and well-being, 
“religion and art are tainted by the com- 
mercial spirit’—and so on, in the usual 
way. He admits that he had a happy 
sojourn in Hartford; so we, as a nation, 
will pay the compliment to that charming 
city of trying to bear up bravely under her 
guest’s disapproval. 





*Great Issues. By Robert F. Horton. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Roses* 

The flower whose name gives this vol- 
ume its title is symbolical of the plays con- 
tained therein. Roses are one of the prop- 


*Roses. Four One-Act Plays. By Hermann 
Sudermann. ‘Translated by Grace Frank. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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How to be Happy Though Civil* 


The lack of an index is the only thing 
which keeps this manual of politeness 
from being a ready reference guide to the 
manners of great men and women of all 
ages, from Xenophon to Whistler. 

Lady Holland, Bernard Shaw, Steele, 
St. Paul, Swift, Carlyle, Kingsley, Thomas 
More, St. Francis de Sales, Holmes, Nei- 
son, Wesley, Churchill, Talleyrand, Wel- 
lington and, of course, Beaconsfield and 
Chesterfield, are a few of the names 
which jostle each other in this strangely 
assorted company. It reminds us oi 
Mr. Bangs’ House Boat on the Styx in the 
range of its assembly. 

According as their manners are good, 
bad or indifferent, blunt, brusque, suave, 
punctilious, gentle or rude, poets, war- 
riors and merchants are the subjects of 
innumerable anecdotes, which are grouped 
in thirty-one chapters under such titles as 
“Rude Rapidity,” “Manners at Meals,” 
“Courteous Children,’ “Old but Not 
Odious,” “Dying with Dignity.” All of 
which goes to show that the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy has as keen a sense of alliteration 
as he has of good breeding. 

Much as we enjoy Dr. Hardy’s running 
comment on people as they pass and per- 
sons of the past, we feel that he might 
have saved our time as well as his own 
by giving this curious information in a 
different shape or at least an index to 
supplement its happily alliterated con- 
tents. 


*How to Be Happy THoucH Civin. By Rev. 
E. J. Hardy. Published by T. Fisher Unwin, 
London. 






Drama 


erties of each scene, and their appearance 
inevitably suggests the meaning underlying 
the several dramatic situations which 
Sudermann has powerfully and artisticaily 
developed. There are roses which typify 
the decay and desolation of unlawful pas- 
sion, as in “Streaks of Light”; roses in 
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Recent Drama 


the glory of their color and fragrance 
gratuitously bestowed where least ex- 
pected, as in “Margot”; roses which deck 
the bier of one whose life has been cut 
short in a duel—bitter flowers of the tomb 
are these—as in “The Last Visit”; and 
roses of artificial make, which warn us 
how often the genuine is confused with the 
spurious, and which lend a humorous touch 
to that little gem of comedy, “The Far- 
away Princess.” 

The three plays first named deal with 
problems of life and conduct usua'ly 
chosen by realists who delight in explor- 
ing the subterranean passages of society 
in search of horrors to be dragged forth 
and displayed to the gaze of the morbid. 
Despite Sudermann’s power of analysis 
and construction, these plays leave a dis- 
agreeable impression, as if one had been 
eavesdropping under a neighbor’s window. 
The comedy, however, with its bright lines 
and frank joyousness, compensates for the 
gloom of its companion pieces. This one 
little scene alone is worth all the pains 
which the translator has taken to render 
these plays into clear, idiomatic English— 
a task presenting special difficulties of 
its own. 


The Great Divide* 


In this play Mr. Moody contrasts two 
types—the East and the West. The East, 
with a relentless conscience and an in- 
herited strain of Puritanism; the West, 
with its lawless force and deep-seated 
strength of dominant virility. Ruth Jordan 
is a type of the East—the flower of its 
womanhood. Stephen Ghent stands fer 
the man of mountains and prairies—rude, 
untrained, unfinished. A brief synopsis of 
the play may be profitably given. Ruth, 
while temporarily alone in her brother’s 


*Tue Great Divine. A Play in Three Acts. 


By William Vaughn Moody. The Macmillan 


Company. 
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Arizona cabin, is attacked by three intoxi- 
cated men, Stephen Ghent among them. 
They fight over the girl. Stephen wins by 
superior prowess, and Ruth agrees to take 
as her husband the man who saved her 
from a worse fate. They go to the mining 
regions of the Cordilleras, where Ghent 
prospers and reforms. Ruth is sought by 
her brother, and her troubled conscience 
gives her no peace until she leaves Ghent 
and goes back to her mother’s home in 
New England. Here a child is born aid 
she tries to forget the past. Matters go 
awry with Ruth’s family, and Ghent fol- 
lows East and secretly helps Ruth’s mother 
to keep the ancestral home. In the end 
there is a meeting between Ruth and 
Ghent ; the girl finally realizes that the mar 
has been uplifted from his brutal ways and 
has been chastened by love and suffering. 
The barrier which a bitter wrong raised 
between them breaks down, and the play 
ends with the husband and wife mutually 
recognizing each other’s true qualities and 
becoming reconciled in a permanent union. 

Mr. Moody’s drawing of character is 
firm and true. His men and women are 
lifelike and not mere lay figures. The 
action of the play readily lends itself to 
the melodramatic, but this is a weakness 
which the author avoids. A _ hand less 
skilful might have spoiled characters like 
Ruth and Stephen, and it is a merit of 
Mr. Moody’s work that he has gone deep 
into the springs of human conduct, reveal- 
ing a competent understanding of psy- 
chology and infusing into the play a 
serious purpose which makes it a valuabie 
study in the unfolding of a plot full of 
dramatic interest. There is marked 
strength in the construction and the dialog. 
The subordinate characters are satisfac- 
torily done, and as a whele the play may 
be counted a noteworthy contribution ta 
the present-day drama. 
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Miscellaneous Volumes 


Life Histories of Northern Animals* 


In two very large and unwieldy volumes 
Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has collected 
all the data which he has been gathering 
for thirty years on the habits of wild ani- 
mals. As he states in his preface, much of 
the material herein contained has been used 
in his other books, but nowhere has it been 
brought together and subjected to a strict 
and orderly classification. 

Mr. Seton takes up grass-eating mam- 
mals in Volume I; he reserves Volume I] 
for the flesh eaters. He studies some 
sixty specimens, all of which are found in 
the small area of Manitoba, but a number 
of which are found in so many other places 
that in following them up the author has, 
as his map shows, traversed the greater 
part of the American continent, visiting 
every State in the Union, going into Mex- 
ico and making many journeys in Canada 
and Labrador. 

The aim has been to prepare “a popular 
history on a strictly scientific basis,’ and 
in so far as possible Mr. Seton has sub- 
ordinated his personal theories to the facts 
as he has found them. He deals with 
living animals only, spending little time on 
anatomical questions, observing the life 
habits and home life of the animals which 
he has included in his selection, and record- 
ing faithfully the facts he has gleaned con- 
cerning them, which also involves many 
references to former works by other 
scientists. 

Among the animals treated are members 
of the following families (we give the 
popular and not the scientific names, 
though Mr. Seton uses both) : the Deer, the 
Pronghorned Antelope, the Cattle family, 
the Squirrel family, the Beavers, the 
Mouse family, the Porcupine family, the 
Cat family, the Dog family, the Weasels, 
the Shrew family, the Mole family and the 
Web-tailed Bat family. 

There are some forty full-page plates 
in the volumes, and a multitude of other 
illustrations, chiefly from Mr. Seton’s own 
drawings. 





*Lire Histories or NortHERN ANIMALS. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


The author does not claim to have cov- 
cred every point, but he has accomplished 
as much as thirty years of study could be 
expected to achieve. He has succeeded in 
producing a monumental work, one that 
will be standard in its field, and one that 
will influence widely further investigations 
and studies. His book is one for every 
library, as it represents the most up-to-date 
information on its subject. Mr. Seton is 
naturalist to the government of Manitoba, 
and his work is dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales, who was the first of the royal 
family to enjoy in person the game fields 
of Manitoba. 


The Autobiography* 

This book opens a field of investigation 
that has hitherto been unworked. As an 
important branch of literature, the auto- 
biography has assumed various shapes 
since the time when man first began 
seriously to study himself and record his 
inmost thoughts. But in all its forms the 
autobiography has had one main purpose, 
which is admirably set forth in the words 
of Marie Bashkirtsev, as quoted by Mrs. 
Burr in her interesting and valuable work, 
“as if no one in the world were to read it, 
yet with the purpose of being read.” This 
is a sound and practical standard to be 
used in judging autobiographical records, 
and it is the test which the author of the 
present volume applies at every step. 

It is an odd fact that a book devoted to 
the study of the autobiography has not 
appeared before. Mrs. Burr hints that 
perhaps the need of such a work was not 
felt prior to the remarkable development 
of psychology in the last half-century. 
Whatever the reason may be, our author 
deserves full credit for directing the atten- 
tion of students to a particularly rich and 
attractive subject and for being the first 
person to make a comprehensive study of 
the extensive material which great libraries 
contain. Though her book runs to more 
than four hundred pages, Mrs. Burr has 
not attained finality. In fact, she lim:ts 
herself to the express purpose of making 





*T HE AuTopiocRAPHY. A Critical and Com- 
parative Study. By Anna_ Robeson’ Burr. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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the study mainly suggestive rather than 
conclusive, and to that end she has written 
a volume which, for scholarly thorough- 
ness, psychological analysis and vividness 
of style, ranks with the most important of 
recent books. 

The subject, as treated by Mrs. Burr, 
falls into two parts. In the first the nature 
and history of the autobiography are dis- 
cussed, together with an account of the 
principal types, the characteristics of the 
notable writers and the groups into which 
they may be divided. Part second con- 
tains chapters treating of certain special 
influences which have affected autobiogra- 
phers. These chapters deal with the influ- 
ence of nationality and profession; mem- 
ory; religion; the nervous systems of the 
past; the relations of the sexes; humor; 
self-esteem; work and aims; genius and 
character, and a concluding chapter which 
sums up the results attained by the pre- 
ceding investigation. A notable feature of 
the book is the appendix, which contains 
a list of reasons assigned by men and 
women for writing the story of their own 
lives; a classification of autobiographers ; 
professions and occupations; memories ; 
and a bibliography. 

Briefly stated, Mrs. Burr shows that 
while the habit of recording the events of 
one’s own life may be found in the in- 
scriptions and monuments of ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia, the practice of con- 
scious self-study did not begin until after 
the dawn of the Christian era. Czsar’s 
Commentaries are named as one of the 
great archetypes; but Augustin was the 
originator of the religious autobiography, 
and Jerome Cardan, the eminent Italian 
physician of the sixteenth century, wrote 
the first book that was a professed and 
deliberate study of self for the purposes 
of science. These three are held by Mrs. 
Burr to have been the models upon which 
all the autobiographies of the last two thou- 
sand years were founded and fashioned. 
The analysis of Cardan’s De Vita Propria 
Liber is particularly suggestive and marks 
the main lines upon which the scientific 
study of autobiography should proceed. 
This, however, is but one of the two hun- 
dred and sixty capital autobiographies 
which are used as the basis of the present 
volume. The author’s investigations in- 
clude books in various languages, and both 
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the Orient and Occident are represented. 
Such results as are attained are the logical 
sequences of wide and painstaking study. 
The numerous quotations are well chosen 
and have the merit of illustrating the point 
which the author seeks to emphasize. 
That the book will give an impetus to other 
students to attempt original work in the 
same field is an expectation which many 
readers will hope to see realized in the not 
distant future. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Heart of the Antarctic* 


Lieutenant Shackleton, the young Eng- 
lishman whose expedition to the South 
Polar regions resulted in a location of the 
South Magnetic Pole, and which came 
within one hundred miles of the South 
Pole, has issued two large and important 
volumes recording his experiences and dis- 
coveries. 

The first volume reads like romance. It 
recounts the adventures and the hardships 
of the journey ; it tells of life as the mem- 
bers of the party had to live it so many 
thousands of miles from home. It tells of 
the lands and the waters, as the different 
men saw them; of the bodily privations 
they endured, of the dauntless energy they 
exhibited, of the ingenuities to which they 
had recourse. In all it is a wonderful 
tale. Lieutenant Peary will scarcely have 
a more colorful one when he finishes with 
the adventures of the “Roosevelt.” 

The second volume by Shackleton gives 
a scientific résumé of the geographical, 
geological, biological and meteorological 
features of the regions explored, with 
numerous maps and diagrams to explain 
the text. This volume will be of excep- 
tional interest to students and scientists, 
who will find here the first comprehensive 
and accurate account of the natural fea- 
tures of the South Polar belt. 

Lieutenant Shackleton accompanied an 
expedition in search of the South Pole 
in 1901, but was invalided before the end 
of the mission. His experiences at that 
time, however, served in the equipping 


*THe Heart of THE Antarctic. By E. H. 
Shackleton. With introduction by Hugh Robert 
Mill and an Account of the First Journey to the 
South Magnetic Pole, by T. W. Edgeworth 


Davis. Two volumes. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 
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and earlier movements of his own expe- 
dition. At McMurdo Sound, Lieutenant 
Shackleton divided his party, sending one 
division north, one west, and himself lead- 
ing the other south. The northern party 
discovered the Magnetic Pole, and revised 
the map of Victoria Land. The southern 
party tried the use of an automobile, but 
had to give it up; they then used Siberian 
ponies, but most of these succumbed. The 
party, notwithstanding, reached the most 
southern point ever recorded, estimated 
to be within a hundred miles or there- 
abouts of the coveted goal. 

Among the most important features of 
the books are the photographs and color 
plates. The expedition started out with 
a complete paraphernalia. The photo- 
graphs made are marvelous; and what the 
camera could not record, Mr. Marston, 
the artist of the company, painted. Thus 
we get the glowing colors of wonderful 
skies and vast snowfields, of great moun- 
tains and beautiful waters, and we get 
them with that accuracy which only the 
trained artistic eye can see. 


The Evolution of Worlds* 


The output of books on astronomy is 
becoming larger every year. This is an 
encouraging sign, since it indicates that 
the American people are growing more 
and more interested in the fundamental 
facts of the universe. Just now there is 
an unusual interest in the subject, due to 
the approach of Halley’s comet, but, aside 
from this incident, people are displaying 
a generally greater interest in the universc, 
and especially in its development. For 
well-nigh a century Laplace’s nebular 
hypothesis was generally accepted, but 
that is no longer the case. While that 
theory had the germ of truth, it has utterly 
failed to explain observed phenomena and 
is opposed to some newly discovered laws. 
But it has proved the basis of nearly all 
theories and has marked a great advance in 
the study of astronomy. 

In The Evolution of Worlds, Professor 
Lowell gives us a scientific account in 
popular language of present-day theories 
as to the evolution of solar systems. Of 
course, it is but a theory, since any 


-#*T HE EvoLution or Wortps. ‘By Percival 
Lowell. The Macmillan Company. 





hypothesis must forever remain undemon- 
strable; but this work gives the result of 
the best thought of astronomers, and espe- 
cially of astrophysicists, for the science is 
now becoming specialized. The greatest 
figure in the astrophysical world to-day 1s 
Professor Arrhenius, of Sweden, whose 
discovery of radiation pressure has done 
much to explain observed phenomena, as 
well as to lead to plausible theories as to 
comets, meteors and even the dispersion 
of life throughout the universe. 

The present theory is that matter in its 
present form is as eternal as time itself; 
that there always were a billion or so 
celestial bodies in our universe, going 
through much the same activities as they 
do to-day. The burning suns which are 
visible are believed to be a small portion 
of the celestial host, as most of them are 
burned out and are rushing around 
through space without giving forth any 
light. All “fixed stars” have their “proper 
motions”; that is to say, are moving in 
right lines at a tremendous speed in all 
directions, with apparently no correlation. 
New nebulz are created when two heav- 
enly bodies collide or come so near each 
other as to burst in pieces and become 
ignited by resultant heat. Two live suns 
may collide, or two dead ones, or a living 
and a dead one—in any event, a nebula, 
usually of the rotating type, results. The 
central mass becomes the sun, and other 
portions of the spirals concentrate into 
planets, satellites, etc. This theory is ex- 
plained in detail by the author, and in a 
way that may be readily understood by 
any intelligent person, even if he has little 
or no knowledge of astronomy. 

The importance of this book lies in the 
fact that it gives a credible account, fully 
in accord with known laws, of the develop- 
ment of worlds and in general of the 
orderly processes of Nature throughout 
the universe. It is one of the most sub- 
lime topics which man can study, since it 
inevitably leads to fundamental study of 
man himself and his relation to the uni- 
verse and to his Creator. The work is 
fully illustrated, not only with plates and 
diagrams, but the author has a happy 
faculty of using homely illustrations for 
psychological purposes which illumine and 
clarify what is a deep, though not wholly 
abstruse, subject 
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ARSENE LUPIN. 
By Maurice LEBLANC. 

Edgar Jepson’s novelization of Leblanc’s play 
cannot but hold the reader spellbound, insomuch 
as it consists of a chain of remarkable sur- 
prises. Its equal for thrills and unheard-of sit- 
uations cannot be found, and the manner in 
which Lupin persists in his robberies and in 
dodging detection seems utterly impossible. He 
has an uncanny way of notifying the occupants 
of the house he intends robbing, and though 
knowing that every precaution is used to thwart 
him, he still carries out his plan and escapes. 

One can hardly do justice to the startling dis- 
closures described by this master hand. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


AUNT AMITY’S SILVER WEDDING. 
By RutH McEnery Sruart. 

Four of the cleverest little coon stories are 
among the most recent works of Mrs. Stuart, 
and they are unexcelled for wit and pathos. 

Aunt Amity’s imitation of the rich white folks 
is ludicrous as she celebrates her silver wedding, 
while her “man” can boast of only a wooden an- 
niversary, but they are happy in their ignorance 
and highly entertaining. 

“Petty Larceny” is an equally unusual char- 
acter, true to the shortcomings of her class, and 
her light-fingered lover Phil is a clever match. 

Coon stories are naturally attractive and with 
Mrs, Stuart’s telling are even more enjoyable. 

The Century Company. 


AUTOMATIC CAPITALISTS, THE. 
By Witt Payne. ’ 

A wonderful juggling story of how a firm of 
rich brokers, facing failure for a very small 
amount, manage to struggle to their feet by their 
keen wits. ; 

While the reader can scarcely sanction their 
business methods, these partners become almost 
desperate when they see their downfall rapidly 
advancing; and like drowning men grasping at 
a straw, they seize the one opportunity to avoid 


disgraceful notoriety. 
Richard G. Badger. 


ANNE PAGE. 
By Nerra Syrert, 

Miss Syrett spoiled this story by marring the 
life of her really winning heroine with an in- 
trigue that might find condonement in Latin 
minds, but that is scarcely to be accepted as 
excusable by Anglo-Saxons. Anne Page is a 
charming spinster, a quite wonderful woman— 
and Miss Syrett makes you feel her wonder. 
But it develops that Anne is what she is be- 
cause of a younger romance, when, rather than 
ruin the artist career of the man she loved, she 
lived with him three years as his mistress, left 
him because she feared that another attracted 
him, and lived as a maiden afterward in memory 
of her lost love. The story of her life comes 
out years later in the English community where 
she lives, and where everybody loves her, and 
gradually her friends understand her position 
and forgive her the earlier sin. 

John Lane Company. 


AWAKENING OF HELENA 
RICHIE, THE. 
By Marcaret DELAND. 

The Margaret Anglin edition of the novel 
which, in dramatized form, Miss Anglin has 
produced so successfully. It is illustrated with 
numerous half-tones of scenes from the play. 

Harper & Brothers. 


BEYOND THE SKYLINE. 
By Epwarp AIrKENs. 

From the title one might expect—well, cer- 
tainly not a volume of short stories! But that 
is what it is; and unusual as is the title, some 
of the tales are more so. 

South America to the States, from Scotland 
to Asia—these are some of the jumps one’s 
imagination takes in the perusing of the book. 
However, Mr. Aitkens seems to know his 
geography pretty well, and human nature a 
little better, in addition to possessing a rather 
rugged style and a sense of humor, so that 
turning the pages is by no means tiresome. 

B. W. Huebsch. 
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BIG STRIKE AT SIWASH, THE. 
By Georce Fircu. 

An amusing and breezily written tale of a 
big full-back on a college football team, who 
“struck” because he hadn’t made a fraternity. 
His obstinacy almost cost the university its rep- 
utation, but it ended in his joining three “fra- 
ternities’—how, nobody knew, for, as one fel- 
low said, it was “just like polygamy.” However, 
the big game was won, and to-day—well, to-day 
the big Ole is running for governor, and three 
fraternities are scrapping over their respective 
rights to call him their own. On the whole, it 
is as entertaining an issue in the “Little Comic 
Masterpieces” as any that has appeared. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


BITER, THE. 
By Wa ter S. Cramp. 

In this strangely titled book we meet a curi- 
ous type of man, whose life seems to be a con- 
tradiction; so that even his closest friends cannot 
fathom the meaning of his unusual actions. 
Being a literary genius his peculiarities are laid 
in a measure to this, but there still exists the 
air of mystery. No one knows of his past, nor 
ventures to ascertain anything regarding it; and 
strange to relate, his closest woman friend’s 
early life is equally mysterious. 

The book shows both these characters as the 
world sees them and as they actually are, re- 
vealing strange complications in their individua! 


lives. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


CALL OF THE HEART, THE. 
By L. N. Way. 

An unwholesome story of a _ fascinating 
woman who for three years cherishes a love for 
a married man, who is only too willing to pay 
homage to such an attractive subject. At the 
same time, a wealthy bachelor of social standing 
offers her a position as his wife, which she 
could ably fill but for the unholy sentiment for 
her lover. Her family cannot move her from 
the evil track, as she is old enough to have 
reached years of discretion, but still is indis- 
creet. Finally she forces her lover’s hand and 
meets him in a New York hotel, determining 
that he shall choose between his wife and her; 
but she settles the question herself and rues 
her folly. Within the following few hours she 
is forced to decide about the future relations 
with the honorable bachelor. Can she, after her 
episodes with the other man, rightfully marry? 

The reader must find out for himself what 
her final conclusions are. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


COUNTERSIGN, THE. 
By CraupE P. Jones. 

Like a chain of thrills this story dashes from 
one exciting episode to another, and the strange 
scene aids in making still another attraction. 

Never before has Thibet been used as the set- 
ting for a novel; consequently, in a new field, the 
author has full sway in describing the country 
and its people, with their methods of barbarous 
warfate. The crude and blood-curdling imple- 
ments of torture still in use to make a prisoner’s 








term of confinement one of horror and his death 
frightful are minutely described, giving the 
reader “creeps.” 

The country is facing warfare; and by means 
of an American girl whom they mistake for a 
goddess and by the courageous efforts of three 
of her countrymen, the destiny of the people is 
changed. Finally, through the recognition of 
these Americans and the goddess, the country 
is enveloped in a spirit of brotherly love which 
amicably settles a scene of sorrow and blood- 
shed. Richard G. Badger 


DASH AT THE POLE, A. 
By Wittram Lyon PuHeE tps. 

A_ humorous description of the discovery of 
the North Pole, told with some slang and many 
witticisms. The pictures are sketches in cari- 
cature, crude but amusing. 

The Ball Publishing Company. 


DIAMOND MASTER, THE. 
By Jacques FuTRELLE. 

An astounding story of how five prominent 
New York jewelers are each presented with a 
diamond of larger size than and equal in quality 
to the Kohinoor. 

After a futile search as to the whereabouts of 
the donor, an unassuming individual appears to 
explain his object in giving away fortunes. 

After detectives have an exciting chase in 
pursuit of the diamond crank, he volunteers 
more startling information than their wild 
goose chase and the entire detective force could 
have discovered, as he explains his method for 
manufacturing priceless gems of unequaled size 
znd color. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


DIVERTING ADVENTURES 

OF MAURIN, THE. 

Translated from the French of Jean Arcarp by 
ALFRED ALLINSON. 

This volume comprises a series of amusing 
but rather disjointed tales concerning one Mau- 
rin, a Provengal wit, story teller, and poacher 
of considerable fame. He is called “the Don 
Juan of the woods,” having as little compunc- 
tion in stealing the affections of other men’s 
sweethearts and wives as in appropriating their 
rabbits and game. He is likewise an important 
factor in politics and altogether a wonderful 
hero in the eyes of his peasant neighbors. 
These adventures relate principally his success- 
ful attempts at evading the law and outwitting 
the gendarmes set upon his track. In true Don 
Quixote fashion, he has his Sancho Panza, who 
follows him about with doglike faithfulness 
and enlarges upon his master’s boastful tales 
with ready loyalty. Eventually, the hero drops 
out of sight completely, and one is left in doubt 
at the end of the book as to whether he is 
shamming death or has really ended his event- 
ful career. 

These stories are from the French of Jean 
Aicard. They have undoubtedly lost much of 
their original strength in translation, as must 
be the case where idiomatic expressions form 
so large a part of the narrative. There is a 
suggestion of the vulgar at times that jars 
unpleasantly. John Lane Company. 
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EASTERN LION IN THE WEST, AN. 
; _ By M. Y. T. H. Myra. 

When in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the cry to ambitious men was “Go West!” 
this Eastern lion, like many others, who were 
less fortunate, answered the call. The hero was 
hail-fellow-well-met, and while readers will 
agree that he is much overdrawn, still he makes 
a decided “hit” among the born Westerners. 
He is a power in the new surroundings, owing 
to his phenomenal success in all his undertak- 
ings, but it reads pleasingly and makes an 
enjoyable story for a short period of idleness. 

The Broadway Publishing Company. 


EUGENIUS, THE STAR CHILD. 
By M. Y. T. H. Myra. 

A visionary story will be found in this his- 
tory of the Star Child, whose life was truly 
exemplary. He went about doing good in such 
an unconscious way that it seemed but natural 
that where he was there also should be peace 
and sunshine. 

The story is to recall the life of Christ and 
how this saint undertook to follow in His foot- 
steps toward perfecting daily life. 


Broadway Publishing Company. 


FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE 
LOVE STORIES. 
By Zona GALE. 

Those who indulged in reading The Loves 
of Pelleas and Etarre and Friendship Village 
can realize what quaint sweetness is stored by 
in these love-stories. 

Friendship Village is full of love and sun- 
shine, mixed with pathos and wit, and it is but 
natural that these characters should have their 
love affairs, but Miss Gale’s imagination draws 
dream pictures in humble lives in her own 
romantic manner. 

Regarding marriage, she says: “It isn’t like a 
party. I know that much about society. Party 
oat either accept or regret. Marriage you do 

t hed 

Just as the village is an invention of the 
author’s mind, so are her characters, and among 
most of the younger generation exist the love 
affairs. There is nothing commonplace about 
the book, but instead it is marked by originality. 


The Macmillan Company. 


IMAGE OF EVE, THE. 
By Marcaret Sutton Briscoe. 

A happily mated married woman knows of 
nothing so desirable as seeing her dear single 
friends enter the same state. In this instance 
a most contented matron is doing her uttermost 
to marry off a desirable bachelor, and every 
suitable maid who comes her way is promptly 
steered toward Peter. Now, Peter, all unknown 
to his kind benefactor, is not going through the 
world blindly. The possibility of his fancying 
her own growing daughter never once entered 
her head, as “Daphne is such a child;” but when 
Peter finally makes a selection, his mind is 
made up and slight obstacles merely add to the 
attractiveness of the woman of his choice. 
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The matchmaker had set out to make a match, 
and when she found herself out-raced, yet her 
desired result obtained, she merely had to be 
satisfied at having led Peter on the right track. 

Harper & Brothers. 


JERD CLESS. 
By Myra Datey. 

A detailed descriptive story of a rather un- 
usual type has been produced in this sketch of 
Utah life and the various religious sects. 

Jerd Cless for many years had been taunted 
by the neighborhood children as being half- 
witted, and his entrance into the schoolroom 
always resulted in his being expelled; so he 
went through life jeered at and despised. In 
his manhood he had become a wonderfully suc- 
cessful and wealthy farmer, but this merely 
added to his unpopularity and finally he de- 
nounces the Mormons, hereby kindling greater 
hatred. 

Two women of distinctly different types are 
instrumental in helping him, but while one is 
conventional, the other is decidedly low-born. 
The idea which is carefully followed out is 
peculiar and of a thoughtful nature, while the 
setting and descriptions of strange scenes are 
unusual. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 


KNIGHT OF THE WILDERNESS, A. 
By Ontver Marsié Gate and Harrier WHEELER. 

To find Abraham Lincoln in the center of a 
vivid love story is unusual indeed—so unusual 
that we are not quite sure we like it. 

The “Knight of the Wilderness” is Mortimer 
Randolph, a true knight, with the courage and 
strong character of the old-time gentleman. 

That the now populous and cultivated Middle 
West could have been the vast wilderness in 
the 1830’s that the story depicts, seems hardly 
credible. But the inhabitants then were “first 
settlers” and the Indians close neighbors. 

Ann Rutledge, the gentle maid so tenderly 
loved by Lincoln, is prettily portrayed, though 
Lincoln’s love story is the secondary one in the 
volume, 

The whole story is simply but well told—the 
love of a man for a maid, with the obstacles 
that make it impossible for the true love to 
“run smoothly’—and the clever working out 
of the plot shows love triumphant in the end. 

Reilly and Britton Company 


LASH, THE. 
By Our L. Lyman. 

A thoroughly up-to-date political story, re- 
vealing the intricate network which a true boss 
has woven about him to avoid the vulgar gaze 
of the adversary’s eyes. It is no country poli- 
tics that boss John Shaughnessy is leading, and 
he has no dealings with young or green work- 
ers, for his adherents must be brilliant and 
shrewd like himself. One of his relentless 
enemies is an even stronger character, Micky 
O’Bryn, a newspaper reporter, whose articles 
lash the boss and disclose his most precious 
secrets. How Micky gets his inside informa- 
tion from this carefully surrounded camp-of- 
the-enemy is told in a brisk manner which will 
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please the fiction reader and entertain the male 
readers whose knowledge of similar situations 
will add new zest to the tale. 

Richard G. Badger. 


LAW OF THE RANGE, THE. 
By Wayne Groves Barrows. 

Another story of cattle ranches and the law- 
lessness of the cowboys. Their lives are abso- 
lutely valueless, and lynching seems the safest 
and quickest way to settle a disagreement, One 
of the features of the book is the trial of a 
cattle thief, and by bribery and decidedly up-to- 
date methods in local courts he is acquitted. 
While his neighbor ranchmen realize his guilt, 
still they must admit that it is not proven. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


LOST BORDERS. 
By Mary Austin. 

These short stories, some of them mere 
sketches, breathe the spirit of the wild Western 
desert, with its crude bareness unrelieved by 
"7, of the conventionalities of civilization. 

hey are written with a strenuous vigor, so 
masculine in its bold portrayal of human pas- 
sions that it seems hard to recognize them as the 
work.of a woman, although the tenderness of 
a woman’s heart and a woman’s understanding 
of woman are frequently apparent. 

Most of the stories deal with the personal- 
ities of mining camp life and describe facts and 
incidents that are fast fading into history. 

Parts of these stories are a little gruesome 
and show up most prominently the seamy side 
of life, but there is a realistic humanity about 
them which to most readers will compensate for 
what may be styled unpleasantness of plot. 

Harper & Brothers. 


PEACEMAKERS, THE. 
By Hiram W. Hayes, 

Another volume to add to the increasing data 
relative to Christian Science and its practice in 
various worldly occupations. The hero rises 
from a carefully trained lad to an active mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and here, as in everything 
else relating to his daily life, he follows the 
doctrine propounded by Mrs. Eddy. 

For those interested in Christian Science the 
book will have strong attraction. 

Reid Publishing Company. 


POPLARS, THE. 
By Francis Aspury TAULMAN. 

The story of the lives of many Texans, re 
lating minor details from the birth to death of 
each individual. Too many incidents are crowded 
into the story to make it especially attractive. 
“The Poplars” is headquarters for many bril- 
liant entertainments and the mainspring from 
which issue strange, dissimilar characters. 

The Pennistons open the story and are the 
only ones who can be traced throughout the 
book, but their many friends and relatives meet 
with constant successes and failures in their daily 
lives, all of which are greatly enlarged upon. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 
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POWER OF INNOCENCE. 
By ArtHur J. WESTENNAYR 

Scenes descriptive of Bohemia will be found 
throughout this volume. 

A young American art student leaves his 
fatherland and childhood sweetheart to continue 
his study in foreign schools. New surround- 
ings are of a nature to banish all thoughts of 
home, but his folks keep in touch with him. 

The greatest object of his time and affection 
is Francesca, a Venetian, who in her tender 
years is rescued from evil parents who have 
lived by her posing as an artists’ child model, 
and the benefactor, a student of heredity, uses 
her as an experiment. All the good inher 
seems to develop as she matures, thereby dash- 
ing all theories regarding evil environments to 
the winds. In later years she becomes ac- 
quainted with Blake, the American student, 
who, besides seeing her value as a model, be- 
comes her ardent lover, while she reciprocates 
his affection but keeps her past in mind. With 
her influence and assistance he produces his 
masterpiece ; and while he is at the zenith of his 
popularity, she is plunged into the depths of 
despair. 

His youthful love for Helen in America is 
constantly before him, but his affection for her 


is the infatuation of youth and inexperience. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


PRODIGAL FATHER, THE. 
By J. Srorer CLouston. 

An absurdly funny book, telling of a man who 
has nearly lived his allotted time, and who, 
finding the Fountain of Youth, promptly leaves 
his old-man habits to return to the joys of his 
youth, in an incredibly short time. 

Though the senior member of a_ reputable 
business firm, he banishes all worry of his pa- 
trons, leaving his grown family in wonderment 
at his actions. The settled son disapproves of 
the garrulous father, but the younger children 
find him a charming companion and good fel- 
low in their sports, 

The complications and ridiculous maneuvers 
of the young-old man are ludicrous and highly 
entertaining 

The Century Company. 


REUBEN. HIS BOOK. 
iby Morton H. PEMBERTON. 
Although Reuben hails from Missouri, he 
never has forgotten to keep his wits about him, 
even in the cosmopolitan cities of Europe. His 
native soil must have poured into his veins an 
abundance of clean, sweet blood, which thrills 
with cheerfulness, sees gaiefy in almost anything 
and gathers a happy harvest from every ex- 
perience. With an originality of expression and 
some quaint turns of language, he amuses as he 
intends, while every page or two one catches a 
touch of pathos, sympathy and clever compre- 
hension which raises his commonplaces to a 
higher level. The smiling countenance of-the 
author bespeaks the good will of the reader 
from the outset, and “Pa,” to whom he dedi- 
cates the book, may well be proud of the lad 
who went to college green on his own grass- 
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lands, but who now knows how to wear “patent- 
leathers” with the best. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


SAILORS’ KNOTS. 
By W. W. Jacoss. 

Some more of Mr. Jacobs’ delightfully hu- 
morous yarns of seaports and seamen. As 
funny as ever, and decidedly entertaining. It 
is enough for most readers to know that the 
book is published. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


SAN CELESTINO. 
By JoHn AyscoucH. 

The story of the founder of the Order of 
the Celestines, a tragic story, graphically told, 
but interesting chiefly as religious history and 
important as a study in the character of a sim- 
ple saint who shrank from the honor of the 
Papal chair and died a sad but sublime death. 
Mr. Ayscough is always a careful writer; the 
only fault to be found with this book is that 
it ought not to have been put in the form of 
fiction. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


SEAMLESS ROBE, THE. 
By Apa Carter. 

A novel based on Christian Science beliefs. 
A rising clergyman is engaged to a charming 
girl, who on the eve of their marriage is the 
victim of an accident, leaving her helpless. She 
severs her engagement, but her lover has no 
wish for freedom, and he remains devoted to 
her. When medical aid seems useless she be- 
comes a Christian Scientist, to the sorrow of 
her lover. 

The incidents throughout are strange but 
well told, and the book is of a striking nature 


owing to its arguments. 
A, Wessels & Co. 


SEVEN STREAMS, THE, 
By Warwick DEepPING. 

This is unlike The Woman’s War. The 
author leaves the decidedly light vein and writes 
of medieval times in No Man’s Land. 

Tristan le Sauvage had the reputation of be- 
ing the ugliest man of his island and the most 
fearless, able-bodied one, as he starts on the 
quest for his sister, whose whereabouts are un- 
known during the perilous times of religious 
warfare. Though he is strong in the cause for 
which he fights, he is still-mouthed about his 
religion. He deliberately walks into a death- 
trap in the courts of Rosamunde and Blanche, 
but his sister’s safety is of more importance 
than the dangers he must face to locate her. 
Upon learning of her death, he avenges it by 
taking the life of her slayer, and the hatred for 
him and his beliefs is a greater incentive for 
Tristan to fight for the Cross, 

R. F. Fenno & Co 


SHAWNIE WADE.°* 
By Saran J. PricHarp. Sas 
Strange facts regarding the object in writing 
this story will add considerably to the interest- 
ing theme. The author, who for years had writ- 
ten exclusively for children, was challenged to 
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write a sensational story, and for her subject 
took the strange complications which so fre- 
quently existed in the families of Southern 
slave owners. ’ 

Colonel Wade was a rich plantation owner 
and the proud possessor of many blacks. One 
attractive house servant, Susan, was the coun- 
terpart of his daughter, Shawnie, “the tornado,” 
and owing to the marked resemblance difficul- 
ties arose. Shawnie was sent to a Northern 
school, accompanied by her maid Susan, with 
whom she exchanged places and returned to 
her father’s home. Though occupying the hum- 
ble position, and in her father’s constant com- 
panionship, she was still able to conceal her 
identity, but in time it proved her undoing. 

The story is truly sensational and one of re- 
markable interest. 

Richard G. 


SHEPHERD WHO DID NOT GO 
TO BETHLEHEM, THE. 
By S. Auice RANLETT. 

A collection of choice short stories relating 
to various Church festivals, but especially to the 
Advent season. The one from which the book’s 
title is taken is especially adapted to Christmas 
time. 

Taken as a whole, the stories are wonderfully 
attractive and will appeal to the thoughtful- 


minded readers of religious subjects. 
Richard G. Badger. 


Badger 


SPARROWS. 
By Horace W. C, Newre 
The story of a girl who goes unprotected into 
London and gets into a variety of tragic situ- 
ations. The book is not good reading, what- 
ever way you look at it. The author’s purpose 
may have been a moral one, but its morality is 
not impressive. This is not a book to have in 
the bosom of one’s family. It is certainly 
not a book that a reviewer can conscientiously 
recommend, 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH, THE. 
By Witt Warrace Harney. 

True to the various descriptions of Southern 
life, this story proves that the author knows his 
subject, not from travel, but from actual life 
among those whom he describes. 

The book is comprised of three short stories 
and many picturesque poems of quite a musical 
nature. 

A romance in the first story is interwoven 
with a pathetic tale of the ravages of the recent 
war, which robbed the Southern homes of their 
male members and also of the years’ accumula- 


tion of wealth. 
Richard G. Badger. 


STOWAWAY, THE. 
By Louris Tracy. 

A charming story of love and warfare, told in 
a manner familiar to this author. 

A mercenary uncle is a willing party to sacri- 
ficing his irresistible young niece to marry a 
wealthy seventy-year-old man for a_ large 
money consideration. The uncle's shipping busi- 
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mess is decreasing for want of funds, and Bul- 
wer will only share his wealth at the cost of Iris 
Yorke’s happiness. Strangely enough, she over- 
hears the plan; and when she becomes a party 
to it, she has a good scheme for postponing the 
evil day of matrimony. She becomes a stow- 
away on one of her uncle’s vessels, and in so 
doing faces both strange and pleasing incidents. 
Philip Hozier’s presence, while a drawback in 
the uncle’s cause, inspires new feelings in the 
heart of Iris, which do not tend to make her 
submissive to the evil outlook awaiting her 
return. 
The author has a keen imagination which 
makes his book most attractive. 
E. J. Clode. 


THIRD DEGREE, THE. 
By ArtHur Hornstow. 

The novelization of this book by Charles 
Klein and its presentation by Miss Olga Nether- 
sole make it one of the striking volumes of the 
season. 

An unfortunate man, decidedly on his “up- 
pers,” while looking for employment recalls an 
old college chum’s debt and promptly seeks his 
luxurious apartments to remind him of the non- 
payment of it. While sleeping off a drunken 
stupor in a wealthy friend’s apartment, the 
debtor meets death and the poor visitor nat- 
urally is blamed. Appearances certainly are 
against him, and the chief of police, an un- 
scrupulous, hard-hearted beast, delights in as- 
serting his power and in hounding any unfor- 
tunate who falls within his clutches. Only by 
the wife’s indefatigable efforts can the guilt be 
shifted, and a more loyal little woman it would 
be hard to find. 

G, W. Dillingham Company. 


THREE LIVES. 
By GeErtrupE STEIN. 

Three strange individuals, representing the 
working class of Germans and blacks, are de- 
scribed in these realistic sketches. 

“Good Anna” is a typical house servant, who 
plods along, faithful in all her undertakings and 
studying the interests of her various employers. 

“Melanctha,” a frivolous black, was a type of 
girl whose outdoor interests were her undoing. 
Her devotion to Jeff Campbell, a colored phy- 
sician, is best learned in their own uneducated 
conversations, thereby picturing their life in- 
terests. 

“Lena” is a simple-minded German lass, who 
is forced from a position in service to be mated 
to an indifferent lad whose parents had made 
the match. 

These three pictures are unique and original, 
to such an extent that the reader continues in 
wonderment. The Grafton Press. 


TOLERATION. 
By A. MycaAarp. 

Facts relative to the Civil War are retailed 
in this strange book by lineal descendants of a 
family of notable Revolutionary soldiers who 
saw activity in the war. 

The Douglass family, settling on the banks 
of the Hudson, placed themselves in a danger- 


ous position by harboring fugitive slaves es- 
caping from their homes via the Underground 
Railroad, and by meddling with moonshiners. 
Later the sons of this and neighboring families 
fought in the Civil War. 

Besides this, one of the ablest farm hands was 
an Indian refugee, who, according to the custom 
of his tribe, had six months to live after being 
condemned to death, and at the expiration of 
that time left his employer to face the sentence. 

Richard G. Badger. 


TREASURE, THE. 
By Paut W. Eaton. 

Another “thriller,” founded on the finding of 
Captain Kidd’s treasure during the War of 1812. 
The characters are all sea-lovers and the war- 
fare and excitement over newly acquired wealth 
add new zest to their strenuous life. 

The book is a mass of details depicting the 
circuitous route that the raging seas and pirates 
necessitated their taking, but a lover of sea 
yarns and feats of great daring will secure his 


fill in this volume, 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


UNDER THE MULBERRY TREES. 
THERON Brown. 

Quite an old-fashioned style of story will be 
found in this sketch of life in rural New Eng- 
land during the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The raising of silkworms and the final 
development of the silk industry seem quite 
quaint, and the author’s interpretation of life 
even this short time back shows the marked de- 
velopment along business and social lines. 

The inhabitants of the district herein described 
are so entirely unlike up-to-date Americans that 
one wonders if such simple-minded, humble 
folks could possibly have existed so recently. 

The book is full of witty anecdotes which add 


considerable charm. 
Richard G. Badger. 


WAY THINGS HAPPEN, THE. 
By HucuH bE SELINCcouRT. 

A gentle spinster is suddenly loved by a 
wealthy gentleman. He calls her his “apostle 
of joy,” and after his death, which quickly fol- 
lows their marriage, she tries to live up to the 
name. She makes a brave struggle, and has her 
reward in the amount of good she is able to 
effect for other people. It is a fragrant little 
story, happy in its frank optimism and touching: 
in its tender way of looking at earth’s sorrows. 

John Lane Company. 


WINNING LADY, THE. 
By Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN. 

A fine collection of stories by this popular 
author, the majority of which are more cheerful 
in tone than some of her earlier work. At the 
same time, the characters one and all are dom- 
inated by that “New England conscience” which, 
although admirable in a4tself, is not especially 
adapted to enhance the gayety of existence. 

The winning lady finds herself cheating at 
cards for the first time in her life, and this be- 
cause she covets the first prize at a bridge party. 
Remorse forces her to confess her crime to the 
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person whom she imagines to be wronged, and 
the humor of the situation appears when that 
also remorseful individual tearfully declares that 
she has also attempted to defraud their fellow 
players. To cap the climax, the giver of the 
prizes feels impelled to confess in her turn that 
they were by no means so valuable as their ap- 
pearance would indicate. 

Mrs. Freeman’s deftness in discerning the 
threads of human motives which form the woof 
of life has never been more evident than in this 
small volume of meritorious tales. 

Harper & Brothers. 


WRITING ON THE WALL, THE. 
By Epwarp MarsHALL. 

Founded on William Hurlbut’s play, which 
Olga Nethersole’s acting made a marvel, this 
book draws a striking picture of New York 
tenement districts, attacking particularly the 
Trinity Church Corporation and the dire dis- 
tress caused by the evil-smelling, disease-lurking, 


dark danger-traps which are the homes of the 
unfortunate poor, 

Complications in the love affairs of the Law- 
rences reveal that both the husband and wife 
have a strong attraction for a former love of 
the opposite sex, but by living lies they are 
able to cover their outside infatuations. Irving 
Lawrence is a tenement-house landlord, while 
his wife, through the influence of “the other 
man,” undertakes to alleviate the sufferings of 
her husband’s tenants. Finally the crash comes 
—the Lawrences have continued their lives to- 
gether for their growing son’s sake, but when 
he is burned to death at a Christmas festival, 
of his own making, in one of these death-traps, 
the link is severed. 

A desperately tangled web of affairs seems to 
exist throughout most of the volume, but as it 
draws to a close the scene clears somewhat, 
preparing for a striking dénouement. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 
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BEASTS AND MEN. 

By Hucu §S. R. Exuior and A. G. THACKER. 

An abridged translation of the experiences of 
Carl Hagenbeck during a half-century among 
wild animals. Hagenbeck is well-known—his 
authority in the matter of transporting and dis- 
tributing wild animals is unquestionable. 
The secretary of the ZoGdlogical Society of Lon- 
don has written an introduction and there are 
ninety-nine illustrations from photographs. 
Among the chapter headings are: “My Life in 
the Animal Trade,” “My Park at Stellinger,” 
“How Wild Animals Are Caught,” “Training 
Wild Animals,” “The Great Herbivores,” “Ac- 
climation and Breeding,” “The Ostrich Farm at 
Stellinger” and “Anthropoid Apes.” 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


EXPANSION OF NEW ENGLAND, THE. 
By Lors Kimpatt MaTHEws. 

The proposition that pretty much all that is 
great in the United States harks back to New 
England has been overworked—according to 
some of the present generation. But those who 
still worship at the shrine of New England will 
find new cause for rejoicing in Lois Kimball 
Mathews’ The Expansion of New England. The 
book is certainly a painstaking and an exhaustive 
presentation of the facts relevant to the title. 
Moreover, while the casual reader will find it 
too severely weighted with necessary statistics 
to permit of easy or spellbound reading, yet, in 
parts, it arouses new interest in origins and in 
the day of small things that have either dis- 
appeared or become great. The following of 
migrations and the localizing of New England 
interests West and South is of positive impor- 
tance in national history or in local development 
outside of New England itself. Though hardly 
making a bid for popular reading, the book was 
well worth its laborious making and will fill a 
vacant niche in the temple of particularized 
American history. High praise is due to the 


specially prepared comparative maps and chart- 
ings of migratory changes and settlements. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


FOX, W. J., LIFE OF. 
By RicHarp GARNETT. 

American interest in the life and services of 
the radical Unitarian preacher of England, W. 
J. Fox, inheres largely in the fact that his suc- 
cessor in the pulpit was Moncure D. Conway 
during a portion of that brilliant American’s 
foreign sojourn. Fox came from very humble 
sources, but rose through his own efforts to 
command a good deal of attention in England. 
His theological wanderings were many. He was 
always shifting his views; so that his effect on 
the pulpit was less than upon that large class 
of unattached persons who go to hear lecture- 
sermons because of the man rather than the 
theology. Fox sat for some years in Parlia- 
ment and was finally pensioned by a friend. He 
wrote much for newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, lectured and preached during a large por- 
tion of his life, and was always more or less in 
hot water because of his lack of poise and tact. 
He quarrelled with Harriet Martineau and 
nearly every one else, but he had good stuff in 
him, and as a Radical leader he made his im- 
press upon the nation. The memoir is written 
sanely, with an effort to explain the man in the 
light of his own times. In these days Fox 
would be looked upon as a conservative, but 
fifty or sixty years ago the clergyman who 
would not live with his wife and who upheld 
divorce was looked upon as anathema. 

John Lane Company. 


GORDON, WILLIAM FITZHUGH. 
By Armisteap C. Gorpon. 

An interesting biography of a noted Virginian 
whose activities in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in politics and education are de- 
serving of notice. The subject of the memoir 
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served long in the Virginia Assembly and sev- 
eral terms in Congress. He lost his seat be- 
cause he followed Calhoun rather than Jackson. 
He was an ultra States Rights man, and a 
member of the Nashville Convention from 
which so much was expected and which van- 
ished into thin air. He was an old-time Vir- 
ginian of strong character, narrow views, but 
pleasing personality. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


JOAN OF ARC. 
By M. Bourer pE MonveL. 

This is a simply told narrative of the life of 
Joan of Arc, prepared expressly for young 
readers, and having as its illustrations as deco- 
rative a set of color pictures as one could find 
in several years of juveniles. It is a big book, 
with a picture on every page and the text run 
in a block. It is a book that will help to educate 
the child, both in history and in art, while 
grown people will be immensely interested by it. 

The Century Company. 


McCORMICK, CYRUS HALL. 
By Hersert N. Casson. 

Among the men whose inventive genius has 
left a permanent impress on a progressing world 
none is more worthy of biographical perpetua- 
tion than Cyrus Hall McCormick. The older 
generation of this day remember the incoming 
of the reaping machine and the wars of rival 
contestants at State and county fairs and in the 
harvest fields. That was ‘before the day of 
gigantic Western wheat ranches and the miles 
of golden grain of to-day. 

The whole story is vivaciously told in this 
volume of the life and work of McCormick. A 
wonderful record, this rise from the inventcor’s 
first struggles in a little smith-shop to the gigan- 
tic success measured by millions, The book is 
attractively gotten up, abundantly illustrated and 
very readable. It is a story which the rising 
generations should read and ponder, for they 
little know how much they owe to McCormick 


for their daily bread. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
By C. C. Dyson. 

A popular study of the life and career of the 
woman who acted as governess to the children of 
Louis XIV by Madame de Montespan, and who 
later became Louis’ wife. The wonderful in- 
fluence of this woman; the incongruities of her 
position, as compared with her professed piety 
and her general air of the sanctimonious, make a 
most interesting story. Mr. Dyson has con- 
densed and conserved, without adding any new 
facts. For those who cannot afford to buy the 
big volumes that usually set forth the history of 
Louis le Grand and his court, this book will be 
most acceptable. 

John Lane Company. 


MARVELOUS YEAR, THE. 
Introduction by Epwin MarKHAM. 
A series of brief sketches, taking up separately 
each of the great men whose centenaries were 
celebrated in 1909—Poe, Chopin, Lincoln, 









Holmes, Calvin, Dr. Johnson, Darwin, Tenny- 
son, Fanny Kemble, Haydn, Gogol, Gladstone, 
Mendelssohn and FitzGerald. Gertrude Huebsch 
has drawn a series of artistic portraits, and the 
whole makes a book of useful information and 


much interest. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


MY DAY: REMINISCENCES OF A 
LONG LIFE. 
By Mrs. Rocer A. Pryor. 

Mrs. Pryor is nearly eighty years old, but her 
intellectual vigor is undimmed and she is phys- 
ically as sound as most women half her age. 
In recent years she has published a number of 
interesting volumes dealing with people and 
events within her own knowledge. Reminis- 
cences of Peace and War was a notable contri- 
bution to the literature of the Civil War and 
the eras preceding and following it. The new 
volume is in a sense a supplement to it, although 
it covers much the same period, but it is more 
intimate and is, to an extent, a biography of 
herself and her distinguished husband. 

The book is written with great charm and 
without a trace of bitterness. She was a fa- 
mous belle in her day, and her young husband 
a notable editor who became prominent before 
the war, entered Congress, and later fought for 
the Confederacy. The portion of the book deal- 
ing with the war period is written with notable 
political restraint, but gives some fine pictures of 
the trials and disasters of that period in Vir- 
ginia. Like all books of the kind, it is most 
valuable for its anecdote. Mrs. Pryor tells of 
the trials and struggles with poverty of herself 
and husband, which were harder to bear in the 
city of New York than in Virginia, where every 
one was poor but courageous. General Pryor’s 
career is well known on its public side, but here 
we get some entertaining and_ illuminating 
views of it from the distaff side. 

The Macmillan Company. 


MY LIFE IN CHINA AND AMERICA. 
By Yunc WInc. 

Comparatively few of the rising generations 
of to-day know anything of Yung Wing, one of 
the greatest of modern Chinamen and now in 
his eighty-second year. It was as far back as 
1847 that his father, through Christian mission- 
ary influence in China, sent him to Monson, 
Mass., to be educated, and later to Yale College. 
While he has lived at alternate periods in 
China and in the United States, engaging in 
daring business adventures in his own land at 
times, he has been for a half-century or more 
in reality a constructive statesman in the inter- 
est of China’s advancement toward Western 
ideas. He is notable for his introduction of the 
manufacture of American machinery and me- 
chanical methods into his native land in 1865, 
and, greatest of all, his scheme for the education 
of picked Chinese youth in this country under 
what is known as the Chinese Educational Com- 
mission—of which he was for seven or eight 
years the head, from 1871 to 1878. In 1881 the 
students were all returned to China, and the 
commission was at an end. But not a few of 
the young men so educated rose to be man- 
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darins and statesmen of power in China’s 
progress. It is impossible here to give any ade- 
quate idea of Yung Wing’s importance to his 
nation. He has been repeatedly called in con- 
sultation by the viceroys, has originated bold 
and aggressive movements of defence and in- 
ternal improvement, and has been a wise diplo- 
mat as associate minister to the United States. 
His book is a striking historical reminiscence, 
written in excellent English, simple and direct 
in style, modest in demeanor, and a powerful 
implied witness to the result of educating a 
Chinese boy under the influence of Christian 
teachers and through Christian missions. 

Henry Holt & Co 


THE OLD TOWN. 
By Jacos A, Ruts. 

It is very fitting that Mr. Riis should have 
dedicated his book to “all who Jove the old 
home and the old friends”’—it is so touched 
with tender feeling, as books of reminiscence 
have a right to be. Beginning with the Star- 
lings, friends of his boyhood, he shows us that 
simple life of the Old Town of Ribe, where he 
was born and bred—and his fathers before him; 
its red roofs and storks and elder blossoms; its 
superstitions and its terrible storms; its pride 
and courage and a certain strange unworldli- 
ness; its Latin school and holiday observances 
These last, above all—for more of the old 
Christmas spirit which we should like to se 
return lingers in Denmark than elsewhere—un 
less Mr. Riis remembers through rose-colored 
mists. 

Not every man has an Old Town so worthy 
to look back to, or could write so happily about 
it if he had. After all, the reader’s greatest 
pleasure in the book comes from tracing the 
character of Jacob Riis himself, and strength- 
ening one’s impression of the sturdiness and 
whole-heartedness which cause him to be de- 
scribed as the most useful citizen of New York. 

The Macmillan Company 


TORIES OF CHIPPENY HILL, 
CONNECTICUT, THE. 
; By E. LeRoy Ponp. 

A brief paper on an interesting and rather 
unique settlement in New England where Tory 
principles were carried on after the war of the 
Revolution for some time. The barriers finally 
broke down, but the account is well worth 
reading because the effort at preserving British 
loyalty in the United States was unique. 

The Grafton Press 


UNIVERSITIES OF ANCIENT 
GREECE, THE. 
By Joun W. H. Wa tpen. 

It will surprise many persons to find that we 
have existing material of classic times with 
which to erect so large a work as Professor 
Walden has given us. This material has been 
discovered in various places, is found in manu- 
scripts, tablets and quotations by later authors 
from the old sophists. The chapters were origi- 
nally prepared as lectures for undergraduates 
and fellows, but have been recast with numerous 
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footnotes in the original Greek. Primarily, this 
is a book for the scholar or close student, but 
any liberally educated man will find it a source 
of unexpected information and inspiration. The 
work covers several centuries before and after 
the Christian Era and gives an amount of de- 
tail which is surprising. Thus, we are told not 
only of the various institutions themselves and 
the great teachers, but the curricula are given, 
as well as the cost of instruction. Any lover 
of the classics will find this book of unusual 
interest. It is the first work of the kind to 
appear in the English language. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


WARRIORS OF OLD JAPAN. 
By Yer THeEopora Ozaki. 

Madame Ozaki is a daughter of the East in 
her heart, soul and parentage, but she is a child 
of the West “in training, culture and in the in- 
tellectual justice which enables her to discern 
the greatnesses and smile indulgently at the 
littlenesses of both.” So says her biographer, 
whose introductory story” of the life of the 
author is deeply interesting in many ways. Yei 
(the Illustrious Flower Petal) is the daughter 
of Baron Ozaki, a member of a high samurai 
family of Japan. a member of the House of 
Peers, a Privy Councilor, who, coming to Eng- 
land, married the daughter of William Mor- 
rison, a profound scholar and linguist. No 
wonder the beautiful child should be inclined to 
learning and should use her pen in transcribing 
and translating the old stories of her fatherland, 
or that to her the warlike heroes of the Japanese 
past should have a poetry and romance which 
she previously embodied in a book of Japanese 
fairy tales and now reproduces in these myth- 
ical legends of the olden centuries. The little 
volume is sure to be attractive, as it is appar- 
ently bound in old leather such as was found 
on the armor of ancient Japanese knights, and 
the deception is complete, the work is so cleverly 
done. It is illustrated with many drawings, and 
the stories comprise such hair-raising episodes 
as that of. “Kidomaru the Robber, Raiko the 
Brave and the Goblin Spider,” the poetic 
“White Chrysanthemum,” the adventures of 
‘The Princess of the Bowl,” and the grand 
exploits of “Tametomo the Archer,” all grace- 
fully and quaintly told. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


WHITNEY, JOSIAH DWIGHT, 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF. 
By Epwin T. Brewster. 

Professor Whitney’s services to geology in 
this country were so’ great that they deserve to 
be preserved in a book and this for the reason 
that he is not so well known as his merits de- 


mand. He came of a fine old Massachusetts 
family, was educated at Yale, had advantages of 
wealth, so that he had time to look around to 
see where he should be placed. He finally be- 
came a geologist, although it was in the nature 
of an accident that his attention was turned in 
this direction. He was long engaged in the 
survey of Keewenaw Point and other minerai 
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regions on the southern shore of Lake Superior; 
he did geological survey work for Vermont and 
Michigan as well as other States in an age when 
geology was looked upon as a fad rather than 
as of any material value. His more notable ser- 
vices were in California, where he labored for 
many years with great success under great ob- 
stacles, only to be cast out by changes in politics. 
This was fortunate for Harvard, as he settled 
there as professor of geology and had a notable 
career not only as instructor but as author and 
investigator. He had a great capacity for work 
and his intuitions amounted almost to prophecy. 
His latest services of note were in connection 
with the Century Dictionary, in the preparation 
of which his brother, William D. Whitney, bore 
a conspicuous part. One value of the book lies 
in the fact that it contains so much of the life 
story of the man in his own letters. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


The Book News Monthly 


WINE OF THE PURITANS, THE. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 

The easiest way to describe this book would 
be to reprint it entire. “The wine of the Puri- 
tans” appears to begin in thrift and industry 
forced on them by circumstances—the economic 
idea. This remained as a habit of thought long 
after the need for such materialism passed and 
there were peace and plenty for more gracious 
purposes. The ‘transcendentalism of Emerson 
represents the despair of explaining the world 
by the rational philosophy that had been applied 
to New England in particular. So life was in- 
terpreted in arbitrary and spiritual terms. Emer- 
son begs the whole question of life—by virtue 
of his provincialism. ‘The discussion rambles 
on through many aspects of life, suggestive at 
times of not being always concretely definite or 
ever conclusive of one thing in particular. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


JUVENILE 





AMERICAN PATTY, 
By ApeLe M. THompson. 

This brave girl is, in reality, a heroine of the 
War of 1812, as she imperils her life to rescue 
an imprisoned spy and to carry him into her 
parents’ home, where her brother, a deserter, is 
concealed. Patty’s fearlessness is rather over- 
drawn, but shows her remarkable courage and 
patriotism in her duties to her parents, early 
settlers across the Canadian border, and in be- 
half of the soldiers who necessarily face priva- 
tion. 

The book belongs to a series of war tales 
written by Miss Thompson in an _ attractive 
manner that will appeal to youthful readers. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


BILLY POSSUM. 
y J. Carrer BErarp. 

“Fables are the best vehicles for truth,” says 
Balzac, and, following this quotation, Billy 
Possum was written with this end in view. 

All the tiny animals and their habits herein 
described will attract the little readers by the 
cunning colored illustrations by Culmer Barnes, 
besides instructing them; and while the author's 
sole object may seem to be a mere pastime for 
juveniles, in reality his intention is purely to 
interest them in natural history. 

F. A, Stokes Company. 


BILLY WHISKERS AT THE FAIR. 
By F. G. WHEELER. 
Another popular “Billy Whiskers” book, 
brightly pictured and entertaining in text. 
The Saalfield Publishing Company. 


BIRDS OF THE * ieee FOR 

YOUNG PEOPL 

By Cuartes R. all and ELtA HARDCASTLE. 
This volume, based on a book by W. P. Py- 

craft, in charge of the Department of Birds in 

the British Museum, aims to give a “brief de- 

scription of such birds as are usually found in 

zodlogical collections and museums.” Special 

attention has been given to American birds, in- 





cluding corresponding species and allied forms 
found in Great Britain and on the continent, 
with some account of more remarkable speci- 
mens in other countries. A large number of 
colored plates and pen drawings illustrate the 
text. 

Ft 


BOOK OF FAMOUS SIEGES, THE. 
By Tupor JENKs. 

Mr. Jenks retells the stories of the world’s 
greatest sieges tor children, dividing his material 
into five’ periods. “Although no more than a 
score of sieges are treated, yet these have been 
selected as types of the rest, and show clearly 
the various methods of taking cities, from the 
beginning of history to our own times.” 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


BOY wena i THE. 
C. Bearp. 

This book tell ot how to make and do 
many things. There is some historical informa- 
tion to give the setting for the games suggested. 
There are instructions for forming a boys’ club, 
for camping, for celebrating certain anniver- 
saries, for making a “gym,” for water sports, 
and numerous other things. Here’s a book to 
show boys how to keep busy in a wholesome 


way in odd hours. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


CHEMISTRY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Tupor Jenks. 

A new volume in a now popular series, text- 
books for the young, arranged for home uses. 
There are a number of illustrations and many 
diagrams, and the volume is one to entertain 
and occupy young folks scientifically inclined. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


Stokes Company. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK, THE. 
By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 
This is a collection of stories and poems culled 
from “The Children’s Magazine,” of which Mrs. 
Burnett is the editor. The pictures that ap- 
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peared with the originals are here reproduced, 
some in black-and-white and some in color. The 
volume makes a delightful one for young read- 
ers, and promises to be as popular as “Dutton’s 
Annual” and “Chatterbox.” 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


rs BOOK OF GARDENING, 


By Mrs. Atrrep SEDGWICK AND Mrs. Paynter. 

Have you a plot of ground seven by twelve 
which you wish to cultivate as a garden? If 
so, you will find many helpful suggestions in 
The Children’s Book of Gardening. 

The book was published in answer to ques- 
tions asked by a German boy who was sent to 
England for a book on gardening. However, 
any amateur gardener will do well to consult 
this book. It has been well arranged. The 
authors, appreciating the vast difference in soils, 
have given special directions as to what we can 
grow, whether our soil be moist and fertile or 
dry and hard. 

With this idea in mind, the authors have 
divided the annual, perennial and biennial! plants 
suited to these soils respectively, and likewise 
have instructed us in the treatment necessary 
to the plants in these surroundings. 

Arrangement of plants is another important 
feature in gardening, and in the study of this 
we are greatly assisted by twelve illustrations 
in color by Mrs. Cayley Robinson. Perhaps 
some of us are troubled as to when we should 
plant our flowers. To this end the authors have 
arranged a calendar of work, stating clearly the 
work to be done each month if we would 
“wholesome harvests reap.” 

A. and C. Black. 


CHILD’S GUIDE TO BIOGRAPHY, A. 
By Burton E. STEVENSON. ’ 

Eight chapters devoted to the biographies of 
American men of action, from Washington to 
Lincoln, with the statesmen, pioneers, soldiers 
and sailors of note. The practical usefulness of 
these children’s guides has been demonstrated 

and no teacher should pass this volume by. 
Baker & Taylor Company. 


CHILD’S GUIDE TO READING, A. 
By JoHN Macy. 

A new volume in a series that deserves rec- 
ommendation. As is stated in the preface, the 
book is a child’s guide to literature, not a guide 
to juvenile reading. The various chapters 
take up rules for reading, the purpose of read- 
ing, the reading of fiction, poetry, history, es- 
says and biographies, with lists of books for 
each subject—“The Press of To-day,” “The 


Study of Literature” and “Science and Philos- - 


ophy.” The lists are carefully compiled. This 
is an invaluable book for libraries, teachers and 
parents, while many other persons who desire 
to acquire an education, through systematic 
reading, m2v use this volume with profit. 
Baker and Taylor Company. 


DICK AND DOLLY. 
By Carotyn WELLS. 
Dick and Dolly are brother and sister, and 
this is the first book of their adventures. They 
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are merry youngsters and natural, easy-going 
little people, who play games, get into mischief 
and generally enjoy themselves. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


DOROTHY DAINTY IN THE 
COUNTRY. 
By Amy Brooks. 


Dorothy Dainty is a lovable lassie whose 
winsome manner and unselfishness win her af- 
fection everywhere. In the country she sees 
strange sights, but her interest in new sur- 
roundings never overcomes her inborn thought- 
fulness for her caretakers. She is a fascinating 
example for young readers. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


ELSIE AND THE ARKANSAW BEAR. 
By Apert BicELow PAINE. 

A sequel to the popular Arkansaw Bear, a 
book that has been compared to Alice in Won- 
derland. Elsie runs away, comes across a 
fiddling bear, and makes a guardian of him. The 
result is a number of thrilling adventures. The 
book is strikingly illustrated in colors. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


FAMILY AT MISRULE, THE. 
By ErHet Turner. 

An entertaining juvenile for girls and boys 
of from ten to fourteen years. This is a most 
interesting family of youngsters and our younger 
readers will find some delightful companions 
in the story. The book is attractively illustrated. 

David McKay. 


FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS. 
By Cuartes H. L. JouHnston. 

Biographical studies of famous Indians, from 
Powhatan, Massasoit, King Philip and Pontiac, 
to Tecumseh, Black Hawk, Red Cloud and Sit- 
ting Bull. The chapters are reliable historically, 
and comprehensive without being tediously de- 
tailed. It is an excellent book for boys, though 
many girls and older readers will find it full of 


interest. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


FIRST SHOT FOR LIBERTY, THE. 
By Joun De Morcan. 

This is one of the twenty-five books issued 
this year as the “Boys of Liberty Library.” 
These stories, it is reported, have already been 
adopted by the New York Library Board. 

David McKay. 


FOR THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
By E. T. Tomurnson. 

A boys’ story of the Civil War, based on 
actual facts and relating the escape of a young 
Union soldier from a Southern prison. It is 
the first book in a new series, called the “War 
for the Union” series. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


FRANK MERRIWELL’S RETURN 
TO YALE. 
By Burt L. STanpisH. 
A popular author’s new tale of college life 
for boys. This is a volume in the “Boys’ Own 
Library” and will find its place readily in the 
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hearts of boy readers. Frank Merriwell has 
been a favorite hero; his further adventures are 
as interesting as those which have gone before. 

David McKay. 


GOLLIWOGG IN THE 
AFRICAN JUNGLE, 
By Frorence K. ano Bertua Upron. 
There is nothing like being up to date. So 
the Golliwogs go to Africa to keep Colonel 
Roosevelt company. As usual, these funny 
creatures do many amusing things—such things 
as small boys and girls delight in hearing about 
and in having pictured. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


GREAT OPERAS TOLD 
FOR CHILDREN. 
By JoHN PRENDERGAST. 

The stories of the operas of Faust, Lohengrin 
and Aida, told for young readers. They are ar- 
ranged as fairy tales, and are illustrated by 
twelve attractive pictures in colors, from paint- 
ings by the author. The book is large, but is 
sure to be liked by the small boy or girl. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


HELEN GRANT, TEACHER 
By AmManpba M. Dovuctas. 

The “Helen Grant” books scarcely need a 
recommendation. Thousands of girls have 
grown up with Helen, and now they are going 
to have a chance to know this very winning girl 
in her character of teacher in a high school in 
a small town. Helen is always capable as well 
as lovable, so that girls can emulate her as much 
as they admire her. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


IRISH FAIRY BOOK, THE, 
By Atrrep PercivAL GRAVES. 

No land is more full of fairy lore than Ire- 
land, and no people have so fixed a belief in 
the kingdom of “faery” as the Irish. Mr. Graves 
has collected in a beautifully printed book a 
long list of the favorite fairy stories of the 
green island, drawing upon the folk-tales of 
Jeremiah Curtin and Lady Gregory, the works 
of Douglas Hyde, W. B. Yeats and many others 
for interesting stories. Many of the tales are 
told in dialect, just as they came from the lips 
of peasants, and a wonderful new world is 
opened up for young readers and for those who 
have not followed up the products of the Irish 
Literary Revival. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


KITE BOOK, THE. 
By B. Cory KILvert. 


Brief rhymes about kites and flying them, - 


with full-page pictures in colors showing boys 
and girls and their adventures with kites. An 


‘active book for small children. 
eee Dodd, Mead & Co. 


LITTLE MERMAN, THE. 
By ErHet READER. 
A charming fairy-tale with the sea for its 
setting. The writing is much above the average 
in style as generally employed for juveniles, 
and the illustrations by Frank C. Papé are very 
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expressive line drawings, most appropriate to 
the nature of the text. 
The Macmillan Company. 


LONGSHORE BOYS. 
By W. O. Sropparp, Jr. 

\ boys’ book of adventure, full of entertain- 
ment and appealing to a boy’s most wholesome 
instincts. Herbert Pullinger has made a num- 
ber of excellent illustrations, which are repro- 
duced in color. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MAROON TALES. 
By Wi J. Cuppy. 

Seldom do we come across tales of the West- 
ern colleges, and these yarns of the University 
of Chicago, while typical tales of college life, 
have the new setting. College spirit runs high, 
and the boys have many jollifications and huge 
larks at the expense of one another’s comfort. 
Hazing, here, as in the other colleges, is part 
of every freshman’s lot, but he in turn takes 
an active part in breaking in later unfortunates, 
to the mirth of the reader. The book is decid- 
edly clever and jolly. 

Forbes & Co. 


MARY’S ADVENTURES ON 
THE MOON. 
By A. SrowEt, Worru. 

A child’s dream in the form of a fairy tale, 
slightly facetious. Not the kind of juvenile mat- 
ter one would enthusiastically recommend. 

Richard G. Badger. 


MINUTE BOYS OF NEW YORK, THE. 
By James Oris. 

Mr. Otis writes another historical story for 
boys, taking up the Revolutionary War period. 
As usual, these books are not only entertaining 
but are well equipped from the historic point 
of view. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


MOTOR BOAT CLUB OF THE 
KENNEBEC, THE. 
3y H. Irvinc Hancock. 

A new volume in the “Motor Boat Club” 
series, which is very popular among boys. This 
time the club goes in for smuggling, and the 
result is a tale full of “thrills.” 

Henry Altemus Company. 


NEW SOPHOMORE, THE, 
By James SHELLEY HaAMILron. 

A story of college life that is full of vigor 
and fun and wholesome lessons for boys. The 
college boy or he who is looking forward to 
college will find this a splendid tale right in 
line with the life he knows or hopes to see 


and expericnce. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


ON THE OLD KEARSARGE. 
By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy. 

Better than the average book for boys is this 
tale full of the adventures of a lad on a mer- 
chantman which is captured and burned by the 
British-built Confederate cruiser “Alabama.” He 


wy 
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becomes one of the crew of the “Kearsarge,” and 
the story winds up with the great battle between 
the “Kearsarge” and the “Alabama.” 
The illustrations are decidedly above the 
average. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ORCUTT GIRLS, THE. 
By CuartotreE M. VAILE. 
A story of the Orcutt girls at an academy. 
This is good schoolgirl reading, and is enter- 


tainingly illustrated. 
W. A,-Wilde Company. 


PEGGY—ALONE. 
By Mary AcNnes Byrne. 
An entertaining book for the small girl, telling 
a pleasant story about an attractive youngster. 
The book is illustrated with appropriate pic- 
tures, and makes an agreeable impression from 


the cover on. 
The Saalfield Publishing Company 


PLAY DAYS. 
By ExtsasetH Hoyr. 


LITTLE FOLKS IN THE COUNTRY, 
Edited by ExtsaseruH Hoyt. 

Two volumes in the “Happy Hour” series, 
collections of short stories*for small children. 
Each story has its lesson; therefore, these books 
are especially adapted for gifts to Sunday- 


school pupils. 
W., A. Wilde Company. 


POLLY AND DOLLY. 
By Mary Frances BLAISDELL. 
Suitable for a small child of five or seven or 
useful as a first-year reading book. The stories 
are in short sentences, printed in large type, and 
there is a colored frontispiece, with a number of 
clever drawings in the text. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


RALPH OSBORN. 
MIDSHIPMAN AT ANNAPOLIS. 
By Epwarp L. BEaAcH, 

Any boy who would like to know the details 
of life at Annapolis can probably get a fair idea 
of them from this latest volume by Lieutenant- 
Commander Beach, and he may also like to 
know that all the characters in it are real. 

W. A. Wilde Company. 


REDNEY McGAW. 
By ArtHur E, McFAarvane. 

Redney is a small “tough,” but good-hearted 
and whole-souled. He is the true American, 
and introduces a new type of boy hero into 
American juvenile storyism. Redney joins a 
circus—that is saying enough. For the rest he 


must tell his own story. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


SKIMMING THE SKIES. 
By Russeit WHITCOMB. 
Another volume of the “Comrade Coura- 
geous” series will be welcomed by adventure- 


loving youths. 
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With advantages denied many lads of their 
years, these chaps have an opportunity to build 
an airship; and with their father’s knowledge of 
the finer mechanisms of delicate machines, they 
obtain valuable assistance. Finally the “Queen 
of the Air” is complete and the boys make their 
successful ascent and flight, thereby facing 
strange experiences both in the air and in mak- 
ing discoveries as to the valuable clues that can 
be obtained by overhead spying. 

Lads will declare the book a wonder and will 
regret reaching its close. Richard G. Badger. 


SIXTY-FIVE ON TIME. 
By Jean K. Barren. 

One of the many railroad stories that are 
supposed to please young readers. This one 
fails to attract because of its poor paper and 
binding. Saalfield Publishing Company. 


SONG OF SIXPENCE 
PICTURE BOOK, THE. 
By WALTER CRANE. 

Favorite old nursery rhymes, delightfully pic- 
tured in a book that is in every way artistic. 
The decorations are tasteful, the illustrations 
unusually good. There are few juveniles—espe- 
cially things for the very little children—that 
are as superior in content and form as this is. 

John Lane Company. 


STORIES FROM “THE FAERIE 
QUEENE.” 
By Lawrence H. Dawson. 

The Spenser stories retold for younger 
readers. Not so well accomplished as the 
Church version, but delightfully illustrated in 
color. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, THE. 
By Davin Wyss. 
It is good to see this large, beautiful edition of 
a household classic that seems often to be neg- 
lected nowadays. This is a book to take straight 
into the home for the little people, and the large 
type and the pleasant illustrations will make it 
a book to be cherished. 
Harper & Brothers. 


WATER-BABIES, THE, 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

This is a large and elaborate edition of 
Kingsley’s classic “fairy tale for a land baby,” 
which was first published in 1863. This latest 
edition contains thirty-three exquisitely repro- 
duced pictures in color, full-page size and very 
delicate in fancy and hue. They are from the 
brush of Warwick Gable and are quite as good 
as anything Arthur Rackham has done. his 
book costs five dollars, but for those who can 
afford children’s classics of the best order it is 
worth the price. The illustrations alone will be 


an education in fairy lore. 
The Macmillan Company. 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US 
GIVE A PARTY. 
By Exvste Duncan YALE. 
Practical suggestions for children’s parties, 
prepared for ordinary use and very helpful in 
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that the hints may really be used. This book 
may solve more than a few birthday riddles. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US HELP. 
By CoNnsTANCE JOHNSON. 

This is proving to be a useful and popular 
series. The present book gives hints and sug- 
gestions for housekeeping, and the small girl 
with domestic inclinations will delight to make 
experiments with these instructions, while the 
problems of mothers with little daughters who 
do not like household duties will in many cases 
be solved. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


WHEN SHE COMES HOME 
FROM COLLEGE. 

This is an entertaining little story of a college 
girl who, on her return from college, has to 
pass through many trials. Barbara comes home 
full of great anticipations and lofty ideas which 
she means immediately to set forth on paper; 
she is not going to bother about housekeeping, 
as her friend Sue is doing; no! she is going to 
live a life of dreams, of high thoughts and of 
wonderful imaginings and writings that will 
wake up the people of the little village in which 
she lives, from their easy-going, pleasure-seeking 
lives to a new thoughtfulness and a desire to do 
things which she considers worth while. But 
Barbara’s castles in the air are soon to be hope- 
lessly shattered, for almost immediately upon 
her return her mother falls ill and the burden 
of a large household of children devolves upon 
her. It is a great disappointment to Barbara, 
but she bears it bravely, and she comes out of 
it taught by experience that not quite all 
that is worth while is to be found in books 
and in meditation. Barbara is a sweet, lovable 
girl; and although one cannot thoroughly approve 
of her when she first comes home, nevertheless 
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we feel, as we see her bearing all her burdens 

so well, that we should pardon her former seli- 

conceit, because of her lack of experience. 
Little, Brown & Co- 


WITH PICKPOLE AND PEAVEY. 
By C. B. Burveicu. 

The second volume in the “Norman Carver” 
series. It is a story of river-driving and a lum- 
ber camp, and of two boys who had a splendid 
and helpful time. There are numerous adven- 
tures and an excellent picture of youthful life 
in unique conditions. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


WONDERFUL LITTLE LIVES. 
By Jutta Avucusta SCHWARTZ. 

These are stories of the smaller creatures, 
describing in an entertaining and sympathetic 
way the lives of the grasshopper, the housefly, 
the earthworm and the bee. The descriptions 
are for children and are very winning. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


WONDERS OF THE ZOO, THE. 
By Lian GASsK. 

The story of a visit to the “Zoo,” recount- 
ing the wonderful tales told by the Colonel to 
Geoff, when they went to Regent’s Park. The 
tales are for boys particularly, and full of the 
inspiring note of adventure. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


YESTERDAY’S CHILDREN. 
By MILLICENT AND GiITHA SOWERBY. 

Entertaining verses to accompany attractive 
pictures in color that show such bygone children 
as the Spartan, the Nun, the Puritan, the Briton. 
the May Queen, the Outlaw, the Jester, the 
Troubadour, the Sampler and the Sphinx. Surely 
a beautiful book with which to approach a 
child. Duffield & Co. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


INDIA. 
By J. Kem Harpe, M. P. 

The basis of Mr. Hardie’s little book is a 
series of letters written to the “Labour Leader,” 
when he was traveling in India. It is a severe ar- 
raignment of British rule—showing how the great 
famines might be averted, picturing the over- 
burdening of the peasant with enormous taxes, 
and taking vehement issue with the idea that a 
people with a long past of enlightenment should 
be regarded by their younger mistress as half- 
developed savages, and often officially treated 
with brazen rudeness, The condition of the peas- 
ant has, the author believes, grown worse under 
British rule. Even the wealthy and highly edu- 
cated Indian gentlemen, speaking English with 
fluency, are socially discriminated against-—not 
being allowed to travel in the same compart- 
ment with the meanest and most uncultured 
Englishman. ‘The color line is drawn with 
shameful hardness. The book is not a general 
description of India, but rather a picture of 
political conditions, the government, the social 


problems arising from a mistaken policy, the 
peril and the pity. It is by an M. P., too. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 
By A. Henry Savace LANpor. 

A popular and less expensive edition (the 
price is three dollars) of Mr. Landor’s big book 
on Thibet. This story of the author’s journey 
into the heart of Asia, of his capture by lamas, 
his imprisonment and his release, is a wonderful 
narrative, thrilling in the scenes it portrays and 
most enlightening as a description of a country 
into the very center of which few have pene- 
trated. 

Harper & Brothers. 
IN WILD AFRICA. 
By THomas W. Knox. 

A new edition of this old book comes with 
especial timeliness, for the territory treated by 
it is practically the same as that through which 
ex-President Roosevelt is now traveling. The 
life, manners and customs of the people are de- 
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scribed, in addition to the country, and alto- 
gether a good deal of information is conveyed. 


W. A. Wilde Company. 


LABRADOR. 

By Witrrep T. GRENFELL AND OTHERS. 

A composite study, to which numerous author- 
ities have contributed. Among them are Dr. 
Grenfell, Albert P. Low, William B. Cabot, 
Charles Townsend, Charles W. Johnson and 
Mary J. Rathburn. Out of sixteen chapters 
Dr. Grenfell writes ten. The subjects taken up 
are the “Physiography of Labrador,” “The 
Geology,” “The People of the Coast,” “The In- 
dians,” “The Missions,” “Reindeer,” “Dogs,” 
the “Salmon-Fishery,” the “Cod-Fishery,” the 
“Herring,” the “Birds” and the “Flora.” There 
are useful supplementary chapters of a techni- 
cal order. The whole makes a splendid text- 
book as well as an informing volume for the 
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general reader, and it is carefully illustrated 
from photographs. The Macmillan Company. 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 
By Puivi S. MAarpen. 

This is a handsomely made volume, written 
by the author of Greece and the Aegean Islands. 
Mr. Marden is an enthusiastic traveler and he 
brings a fresh point of view to bear upon all 
that he sees. He includes historical informa- 
tion and art appreciation in his narrative; but 
his main story deals with his own observations 
made during a recent journey. He adds actual 
guiding value to delightful essay work, with 
the result that the book will prove helpful as 
well as entertaining. Among the places de- 
scribed are Tangier, Ronda, Granada, the Al- 
hambra, Cordova, Seville, Madrid, Toledo, Se- 
govia, Avila, Burgos, Saragossa, Barcelona and 
Montserrat. His illustrations are many, and are 
for the most part from his own photographs. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BRIEF HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE, A. 
By GrorcE Mapison Prikst. 

A school history of German literature by the 
preceptor in modern languages in Princeton 
University. The facts are carefully classified 
and arranged chronologically, and the salient 
features of German literature, with its chief ex- 
ponents, are set forth clearly and without a 
waste of words. For an introduction to the 
whole subject of German literature this is an 
excellent volume. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


GREAT ENGLISH ESSAYISTS, THE. 
By Witu1am J. Dawson anp Conincssy W. 
Dawson. 

A new volume in “The Reader’s Library.” It 
takes up the work of Bacon, Burton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Milton, Johnson, Cowley, Hazlitt, Hunt 
and others. ‘The introductions are extraordi- 
narily good, and the volume promises to be one 
of the most acceptable in the series. 

Harper & Brothers. 


HABIT FORMATION AND THE 
SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 
By Stuart H. Rowe. ; 

The author states the purpose of his book 
clearly: “First, to present in scientific form 
the relation of habit to education, and, secondly, 
to treat the subject of habit formation in a way 
that will render practical assistance to the 
teacher, the supervisor, the parent and the cler- 
gyman.” That habit plays an important part 
in education is Professor Rowe’s foundation 
axiom, and his wide observation in teaching, his 
experience and his experiments have been used 
in getting together this valuable discussion of 
an important subject. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


LIVY, BOOK IX, 
Edited by W. B. ANDERSON. 
A textbook for college students, edited by a 
Cambridge, England, man, with a scholarly in- 
troduction and comprehensive notes, 


University Press, Cambridge. 


NATURE-STUDY IDEA, THE. 
By L. H. Baiey. 

This is the third edition, revised, of a book 
first published in 1903. It now comes as an in- 
terpretation of the school movement to put the 
young into relation and sympathy with Nature. 
It is a practical discussion of a pedagogical prob- 
lem and will be found useful by many teachers. 


The Macmillan Company. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL 
DICTIONARY. 

A pocket dictionary containing a commercial 
vocabulary, with an appendix devoted to mis- 
cellaneous information about coinage systems, 
foreign phrases in common use, the metric sys- 
tem, proof correction, notes on punctuation, etc. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
3y Joun W. WILKINSON. 

A treatise which makes a most useful text- 
book for the new agricultural courses that are 
being introduced into many colleges. The book 
is by the Assistant Superintendent of the State 
Department of Education, in Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, and is an accurate, reliable and practical 
study. 

American Book Company. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER. 
By Huco MUNSTERBERG. 

In this volume Professor Miinsterberg gives 
some plain talks to teachers upon the uses and 
abuses of psychology in their profession. As 
one of the most distinguished exponents of the 
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new science, what he has to say must command 
attention. Here he goes little into the funda- 
mentals of the science, save as they may be ap- 
plied with benefit to practical education. It is a 
book which every intelligent teacher may read 
with great profit. We do not have the best ma- 
terial as school teachers, but it is easily possible 
to improve those who are now engaged in the 
profession, and this is one of the helps which 


are easy at hand. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


PUPIL’S NOTEBOOK AND STUDY 
OUTLINE IN ORIENTAL AND GREEK 


HISTORY. 
By L. B. Lewis. 


A notebook, with outlines, maps and blank 
spaces, designed for the student of Oriental and 
Greek history. An admirable arrangement and 





ASBURY, FRANCIS 
By Grorce P. Mains. 


BANGS, NATHAN 
By A. H. Tutte. 


LEE, JESSE. 
By Wittram M. MeErepIrTH. 

Three cheaply made, but readable, little books 
introduce a series planned in an effort to bring 
the founders of Methodism out of bulky histories 
into the light of the modern Church. Each vol- 
ume of one hundred and twenty-eight pages, 
easy to slip into the busy man’s pocket, puts an 
eminent Methodist of the past before us in 
miniature portraiture. So far they picture 
Francis Asbury, Nathan Bangs, and Jesse Lee. 
Nothing stimulates and instructs like good biog- 
raphy, and the plan is a commendable one. The 
Methodist who does not know who these good 
men are should lose no time in availing himself 
of this cheap and easy means of knowing them 
and imbibing their godly and energetic spirit. 

Eaton & Mains. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL SABBATH- 
SCHOOL COMMENTARY ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 1910. 
Edited by Davin S. WarNER AND WILLIAM B. 
OLMSTEAD. 
A commentary that has proved popular with 
teachers of the intermediate department. It is 
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one likely,to prove acceptable to both pupils and 


teachers, 
American Book Company. 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF AMERICA. 
Edited by Riptey HrtcHcocx. 

The contributors to this book include Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Rear-Admiral Chadwick, Dr. James K. Hosmer 
and others. The chapters set forth the crucial 
military events in American history, and in each 
case the causes are traced out and the results 
commented upon. Among these events are the 
Conquest of the Pequots, 1637; the Fall of Que- 
bec, 1759; the Battle of Bunker Hill; the Battle 
of Lake Erie; Vicksburg; Gettysburg; the Battle 
of Manila Bay and the Battle of Santiago, 
with a number of others. This is an important 
textbook and general addition to United States 
histery. Harper & Brothers. 





splendidly prepared, with copious notes, practical 
hints to teachers, blackboard exercises, questions 


and maps. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


SELECT NOTES ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1910. 
By F. N. Perouser anp Amos R. WELLS. 
A standard book of lesson helps that needs no 


new recommendation. 
W. A. Wilde Company. 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1910. 

The usual annual issue of this splendid lesson 
help. Without a doubt, this is one of the most 
useful teachers’ commentaries published. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


TEACHING OF THE LESSON FOR 
1910, THE. 
By G. CAMPBELL Morcan. 

Dr. Morgan’s review of each Sunday-school 
lesson for the year has a value that many com- 
mentaries have not. It is full of spiritual in- 
sight, of illuminating interpretations concisely 
put. It also adds the Christian Endeavor topics 
for the year. 

George H. Doran Company, New York; Hodder 

& Stoughton, London. 





CLASSIC REPRINTS 


CARLYLE. 
Edited by A. W. Evans. 
DEFOE 


Edited by JoHN MASEFIELD. 

A new series of volumes, called “Masters of 
Literature,” aiming to reprint the finest passages 
from classical writers. Lengthy introductions 
preface the text, which, in the case of Defoe, 
contains selections from Robinson Crusoe, Moll 
Flanders, A Journal of the Plague Year and a 


number of lesser pieces of work. The Carlyle 
volume contains parts of the Life of Schiller, se- 
lections from the studies of Burns, Voltaire, 
Goethe and Boswell; pieces from Sartor Resar- 
tus, The French Revolution, Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, etc. These are admirable collections 
of representative writings and will form a library 
of rare value. 

George Bell & Sons, London. 
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CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES, A. 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 

This edition of the best-loved poems of 
Stevenson is profusely illustrated in color and 
line cuts. All the pictures are full of feeling and 
ably illuminate the text. This is a collection of 
verses that no child should be without, and the 
present edition is worthy of permanent owner- 
ship. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


GOLDEN TREASURY, THE, 
By Francis T. PALcRAvE. 

A new edition of the best English anthology 
of poetry that we have, in a neat volume that 
will recommend itself to the average reader. 

The Macmillan Company. 


LEGENDS OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
By WasHINGTON IRVING. 

Irving’s classic study of the history and 
legends of the great Spanish architectural won- 
der has here an elaborate setting. In a large 
folio volume the stories have been reprinted, 
with a multitude of pen sketches for the margins 
and a superb collection of pictures in color made 
by George Hood. Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie 
has prepared an interesting introduction to the 
volume, which is as handsome a reprint of a 
prose classic as we have had this year. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MAINE WOODS, THE. 
By Henry D. THorEAv. 

A new edition of Thoreau’s classic, illus- 
trated from photographs by Clifton Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson has followed in Thoreau’s foot- 
steps, making photographs as he went, and thus 
faithfully reproducing the scenes that inspired 
the essays. It is a beautiful book, well worth 
owning. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 
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NIBELUNGENLIED, THE. 
By Dantet Bussier SHUMWAY. 

This is a new edition of the German Jliad, as 
the Nibelungenlied has often been called. A 
professor of German philology inthe University 
of Pennsylvania has newly translated it from the 
Middle High German and has carefully supplied 
it with introduction and notes. It will serve 
admirably as a textbook, but will also answer 
the purposes of the general reader who wishes 
to make the acquaintance of this great German 
classic, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PIPPA PASSES. 
By Rozerr Browninc 
NATURE. 


By Rate Watpo EMERSON. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, A. 
By CuHaries DICKENS. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
By ExvizaserH Barrett BRowNInNc. 
Four issues in the “Rubric” series, neat, little 
classic reprints suitable for gifts. 
Duffield & Co. 


POEMS OF OSCAR WILDE, THE. 
The authorized edition of Wilde’s collected 
poems, valuable for its comprehensiveness. 
John W. Luce & Co. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 
By WaAsHINGTON IRVING. 

A dainty edition, uniquely decorated, of Irv- 
ing’s popular legend of Sleepy Hollow. It is 
bound in boards, tastefully pictured, the backs 
held together with leathern thongs. Each page 
has artistic head and tail pieces in color. 

John W. Luce & Co. 
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ESSAYS. 
By Mary Euiza Gutiy Coie, 

Some of the short articles that make up this 
volume have already appeared in the “Open 
Court” and “The Unitarian.” The subjects in- 
clude Vittoria Colonna, Savonarola, Shelley, 
The Nineteenth Century Conception of Human- 
ity, and others of kindred quality, and the writer 
is very earnest—even if a trifle careless. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


MYSTERY OF EDUCATION, THE. 
By Barrett WENDELL. 

One has a right to expect that essays on edu- 
cational and literary topics shall come pretty 
near to being models of literary expression— 
when they come from the pen of a professor of 
English. Dr. Wendell is at no loss for words, 
certainly; but it must be confessed that his ideas 


play hide-and-seek among them. Probably his 
work cannot better be characterized than in his 
own words: “Imperfectly focal, I fear, and 
dimly radiant this effort of mine to set forth 
opinion must seem.” 

The first essay, or address, on The Mystery 
of Education, is itself mysterious enough to 
close fitly with a paragraph containing these 
words: “So if any of you have found food for 
thought in my belief that our real task is the 
fashioning of living lenses which shall intelli- 
gently accumulate and radiate streams of the 
accelerating force in which we are all surging 
toward we know not what, our hour together is 
justified.” 

This can be understood, but a whole bookful 
of it compels a sigh for something more direct 
and less “imperfectly focal.” 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


POETRY 


IN LOVE’S DOMAIN. 
By H. E. Harman. 
This is an interesting book of verses, not 
verses of any unusual merit, for they are simple 


lyrics, employing commonplace rhymes and echo- 
ing often enough the greater work of greater 
poets. But they are verses that sing sweetly, 
and sing of the good, the pure things of life; 
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they sing of the beauties of Nature, of the ex- 
altation of noble love, of the inspiration of chil- 
dren. And they have illustrations of a unique 
and beautiful kind, all made from photographs 
and artistically disposed of on the pages. It is 
in all a handsome volume, and is a creditable 
production on the part of its author and printer. 

Stone & Barringer Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


LAST POEMS, 
By GerorcE MEREDITH. 

This final group of poems—memorial, lyric, 
and in sympathy with Ireland and Italy—are 
marked with Meredith’s old-time concision, 
vividness, and keen observation. His tribute to 
Milton yields this fine utterance: 


“Were England sunk 
Beneath the shifting tides, her heart, her brain, 
The smile she wears, the faith she holds, her 


best, 
Would live full-toned in the grand delivery 


Of his cathedral speech.” 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


LONESOME BAR. 
By Tom McINNEs. 

Mr. McInnes writes too often without restraint, 
though he is capable of good verse. He is ap- 
preciated, evidently, for his book is in its second 
edition. In his restrained moods he writes like 
this: 

“Out of the North there rang a cry of Gold! 

And all the spacious regions of the West, 

From rugged Caribou to where the crest 


Of Mexican Sierras mark the old 
Franciscan frontiers, caught the regal sound.” 


Something of the rude pioneer vigor rings 
through his stanzas. 


Desbarats & Co., Montreai. 


LYRICS PATHETIC AND 
HUMOROUS FROM A TO Z, 
By Epmunp Du ac. 

Mr. Dulac has done his usual artistic work on 
these pictures, which are accompanied by suit- 
able rhymes describing them in alphabetical 
order. The pictures are reproduced in beautiful 
color, making an excellent specimen of process 
work. The rhymes are clever and bring out the 
caricature element in the illustrations. 


Frederick Warne & Co. 


MASQUE OF THE GRAIL, THE. 

By Ernest Rays. 
_ Acchoice little play, with the authentic Arthur- 
jan atmosphere, and written in a diction of dis- 
tinction—portraying Galahad’s finding the Grail. 


“The thing he seemed to lose, that he hath won. 
His —_— are bright. He has achieved the 
rail.” 


It is the motive of Lowell’s “Launfal,” though 
very different in the telling. The five brief 
scenes would make an effective piece of acting 
for a dramatic club or literary society. 


Elkin Mathews, London. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, THE. 
By James Epwarp Rocers. 

A treatise on the modern newspaper by one 
who has not much personal knowledge of the 
subject. The author is a closet student, and has 
a tendency to draw large and erroneous conclu- 
sions from slight data. It reads like a thesis 
prepared for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

University of Chicago Press. 


ASTRONOMY FROM A DIPPER. 
By Euior C. CLARKE. 

A.clear and convenient manual of the stars, 
starting with the Dipper and showing in sixteen 
plates the first-magnitude stars visible in the 
North Temperate region. The descriptions are 
brief, and now and then have a delightful hu- 
morous touch, as, for instance, this in connection 
with Vega: “My cousin, Mr. Percival Lowell, an 
astronomer, tells me that in about ten thousand 
years Vega probably will be the pole star. I 
have not verified this, and should not be held 
responsible if it does not turn out so.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
By ANNE MANNING Roserrs. 

The author is a stenographer who has been 
for many years in one or another of the public 
offices of Boston and Massachusetts and has a 
fine record for efficiency and the best endorse- 


ments as to her character. During much of her 
life she was stenographer and secretary to Gen- 
eral Augustus P. Martin, for years connected 
with the Police Bureau as commissioner. After 
his death she received communications from 
him, as she believes, through Mrs. Piper, the 
well-known medium. She took down these 
communications in shorthand and has published 
them in book form, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor William James. No one can doubt the 
sincerity of the author. If what she has re- 
ceived is really a series of messages from the 
other world, the book is of the first importance. 
for General Martin gives much more detail than 
is customary in such instances. But as most 
students of psychical research are still unde- 
termined as to the actual status of these alleged 
communications, the intelligent reader will re- 
ceive this book with reserve. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


COSMOS AND DIACOSMOS. 
By Denton J. SNIDER. 

This is an ambitious effort at treating cos- 
mogony and physics by the psychological method. 
The author has read ancient and modern philoso- 
phers to advantage and seems well versed in 
the results of modern research in physics, chem- 
istry, etc., which he calls the diacosmos. He 
covers the field from Zeno to Oliver Lodge with 
some detail, and erects his own system of treat- 
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The New Books oy the Month 


ing the universe in the large and in detail. His 
principal conclusion is that modern physicists 
are wrong in making the corpuscle or the ion 
the last phase of matter, and he goes still further 
and establishes the systemic atom which sup- 
plies the key to the Cosmos and the Diacosmos. 
Much of the work is abstruse, but it is all inter- 
‘esting and for the most part informing, although 
it is not always possible to follow him when he 
gets into the realm of “pure reason” as applied 
‘to the cosmos. 

The Sigma Publishing Company, St. Louis 
DOORS OF LIFE, THE. 

By Wa ter DE Vor. 

Many readers may be helped through a study 
of the advice given in this volume. It is no 
longer merely a theory that mind exercises a 
wonderful control over matter, and it has been 
established as truth that beautiful, wholesome 
thought will aid in making a sound, beautiful, 
‘healthful body. This book is rich in suggestions 
of value, and will make a profitable handbook. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


‘HOW TO TRAIN YOUR OWN DOGS. 
By Harry J. Mooney. 

Instructions prepared by a trainer with Bar- 
‘num and Bailey. They were written for news- 
paper use and now form a book that the boy 
with a dog will like to have. The illustrations 
add much to the text. 

The Saalfield Publishing Company. 


“HUMAN EQUIPMENT. 
By Epwarp Howarp Griccs. 

A new volume in the “Art of Life” series, 
printing one of Edward H. Griggs’ lectures. It 
deals with the “problem of the right use of 
things,” or with man’s relation to constantly 
changing material conditions. Some of the rea- 
sons for failures are set forth, thus suggesting 
certain bases for success. It is a practical, help- 
ful handbook. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS, 
By Lorin F. DeEvanp. 

A short essay that shows how imagination 
can be employed in the advantageous pursuit of 
business, even to the point where imagination 
becomes one of the essential qualitics in the 
make-up of a successful business man. Various 
concrete instances are cited and many examples 
given. The business man may find a number 
of enlightening statements in this small book, 
while the salesman will be undoubtedly helped 
‘by it. 

Harper & Brothers. 


IN STARLAND WITH A THREE- 
INCH TELESCOPE. 
By Witt1aAmM TyLer OLcort. 

This little book will be found convenient for 
the amateur astronomer, because it contains 
condensed tables which will be of great assist- 
ance in studying the skies at night. There are 
diagrams for each of the principal constella- 
tions, with convenient references, so that they 


491 


~ { be studied further in the larger books at 
WIiil. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
’ By Birce Harrison. 

_ A series of unconventional but valuable talks, 
first given before the Art Students’ League of 
New York during a summer course at Wood- 
stock. The talks deal with landscape art in gen- 
eral; with color, vibration, refraction, values, 
drawing, composition, pigments, picture framing, 
arts and crafts, mural painting, temperament, 
character, true impressionism, and the future of 
American art. They are talks by an artist for 
artists, and their principal value will be to stu- 
dents. Some of the papers have appeared in the 
magazines, There are some twenty reproductions 
of famous paintings in black-and-white. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


MARRIAGE AS A TRADE. 
By CiceLy HAmMILton. 

Marriage and motherhood constitute what 
Cicely Hamilton characterizes as the “staple 
industry” of woman. She calls it “a trade” and 
demands that, as such, it be put on a better 
basis. Woman, she thinks, mostly marries for 
economic reasons. But, as wife and mofher, she 
gets no wage but necessary subsistence. For 
her household duties she gets no pay beyond 
her keep. She is fed and lodged on the same 
basis as a horse. As a man’s drudge her con- 
dition is little less than barren servitude. 

There is truth in Miss Hamilton’s charges. 
But there is also untruth in them. The whole 
tone of the book is sour and disgruntled. In 
parts, it is disgustingly libelous. It forbids to 
man anything but animalism and sexuak motive. 
It sneers at his chivalry and deference to 
woman; she is only his pleasure of condescen- 
sion at best. By man, woman—according to this 
crass author—is regarded as little else than a 
“breeding machine” and an “adjunct to a frying 
an. 

7 That many wives are in a kind of servitude 
may go without saying. That many marriages 
are in a degree animal is also true. But of the 
higher soul attachment, devotion and pleasurable 
sacrifice on the part of both men and women, 
Cicely Hamilton has no conception. Real love 
and spiritual loyalty have no place in her view 
of marriage and motherhood as they are. The 
joy of motherhood is entirely out of her count. 

The author writes strongly and effectively. 
That she has said the worst that can be said is 
evident. That she, with her bias and her pen 
power, has not made out a better case is en- 


couraging indeed, 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


MENTOR, THE. 
By A.rrep Ayres. 

Advice on personal appearance, manners, con- 
versation, calling, etc., for “such men and boys 
as would appear to advantage in the society of 
persons of the better sort.” 

D. Appleton & Co. 





The March Number 


HE March number of THE 

Book News Monruaty will 

contain special illustrated arti- 

cles on Eden Phillpotts and 

John Trevena, the two Eng- 

lish novelists who are making the Dart- 

moor country famous. Henry C. Shelley, 

author of Untrodden English Ways, has 

prepared the study of Phillpotts from per- 

sonal reminiscences and a careful con- 

templation of the novels and of the region 

in which their scenes are laid. Frederic 

Tabor Cooper, editor of “The Forum,” has 
written the article on Trevena. 

An interesting contribution to the March 
number is “The Making of the Bible,” by 
Day Allen Willey, who has prepared the 
many photographs himself. 

The second article in the series “Con- 
cord Celebrities,” by N. B. Ripley, will 
appear in March, taking up Louisa M. 
Alcott and “Orchard House,” the home of 
the Alcotts at Concord. General James 
Grant Wilson follows up his recollections 
of Sheridan in the current issue with more 
reminiscences, centering about Dr. John 
Brown of Edinburgh, whose Rab and His 
Friends is deservedly famous. A quaint 
portrait of the good old doctor accom- 
panies the sketch. 

We trust that most of our readers have 
had a chance for looking over the Pro- 
spectus of THE Book News Monruty for 
1910. We hear from many sides encour- 
aging comments on the promises set forth. 
With the March number we expect to 


make radical changes in the appearance 
ot the magazine and in the arrangement 
of its contents. If necessary, we will 
increase the present average of pages to 
meet the requirements of the new plans 
for additional features. 


How You Can Help 


We want especially to interest all teach- 
ers, all librarians and all literary societies 
in THE Book News Monruty. ‘There is 
not a teacher in the country who can afford 
to be without this valuable guide to literary 
developments. There is not a librarian 
who can afford to dispense with the book- 
reviewing services of THE Book NEws 
Monru_Ly, and there is not a man or a 
woman who is selling books to-day but 
would be better equipped to sell them if 
he and she were being kept in touch with 
the quality of the new publications through 
the review section of this magazine. Prac- 
tical demonstrations have proved that 
literary society programs based on the 
special author features of Tur Boox 
News Monva ty result in the most inter- 
esting and profitable meetings, and more 
and more societies are following out this 
idea. 

As the subscribers and readers of the 
magazine, you can help us to reach these 
teachers, librarians and literary societies. 
You can do it by writing down the names 
and addresses of any such that you know, 
and we will see to it that they are made 
acquainted with Tur Book NEws 
Monruyy. 


Nove.—-Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor THe Book News 


Montuiy, Philadelphia. 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Address other communications to THe Book News MonrHuty. 


Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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Sperial Announcement 


ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, AT 11 A. M., IN 
GREEK HALL OF THE WANAMAKER STORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, MR. MONTROSE J. MOSES, DRa- 
MATIC CRITIC AND LECTURER, WILL SPEAK ON 
THE SUBJECT OF 


“The Passion Play of Oberanunergan” 


THE LECTURE WILL BE GIVEN UNDER THE 
AUSPICES: OF THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, AND 
READERS OF THE MAGAZINE AND THEIR FRIENDS 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO BE PRESENT. AN 
APPROPRIATE MUSICAL PROGRAM WILL BE 
RENDERED IN CONNECTION WITH MR. MOSES’ 
ADDRESS. 

AS THE SEATING CAPACITY OF GREEK HALL 
IS LIMITED, ONLY A CERTAIN NUMBER OF ADMIS- 
SION CARDS WILL BE AVAILABLE; AND THESE 
MAY BE OBTAINED, UPON PERSONAL APPLICATION, 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
DR. BROWNE, SECOND FLOOR, EGYPTIAN HALL. 

IT IS OF INTEREST TO NOTE THAT MR. MOSES 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FIRST AUTHOR-| 
IZED AMERICAN ISSUE OF A TRANSLATION IN 
ENGLISH OF THE TEXT OF THE OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY, WHICH, WITH ITS SCHOLARLY 
INTRODUCTION, REPRESENTS A NUMBER OF 
YEARS’ STUDY OF THE PLAY ITSELF AND 
OF THE OBERAMMERGAU COMMUNITY, WITH ITS 
WONDERFUL PEOPLE. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 





The Book News Monthly 


This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of January 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


American Addresses. Edited by James Brown 
Scott. $1.65, postpaid. 

American Prose Masters. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Anti-Pragmatism. By Albert Schinz. $1.50, 
postpaid. ° 

Biography of a Boy, The. By Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon. $1.08, postpaid. 

Bronson of the Rabble. By Albert E. Hancock. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Campion’s Works. Edited 
Cloth. $3.40, postpaid. 

Chats on Old Earthenware. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Colonies and Imperial Defence, The. 
Silburn. $1.50, postpaid. 

Dublin Book of Irish Verse, The. Edited by 
John Cook. Cloth, $1.75; Persian morocco, 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Essays on Modern Novelists. By William Lyon 
Phelps. $1.50, postpaid. 

Explorers in the New World. By Marion M. 
Mulhall. $2.25, postpaid. 

Faith and Health. By Charles Reynolds Brown. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


By W. C. Brownell. 


by S. P. Vivian. 
By Arthur Hayden. 


By P. A. 


YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


“MOURNING FOR LINCOLN” 
If you read the story as told by 


FRANK W. Z. BARRETT 


“A story of what the life of 
Lincoln meant to the nation." 
—St. Paul Dispatch. 
*. , . is by far the best 
publication I have seen in all 
the literature printed this 
centennial year.""— Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D. 
“|. , should find hearty 
support inall the public schools 
throughout the land.’’—Fyank 
H. Vizetelly, F. S. A., Literary 
Digest. 


Printed on fine paper, uncut edge. Red cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


ANTONY AND HERO 


SIMMIE’ AND SHORT STORIES 


I was ever known for and goed of my strength, 
And age made that youthful pride a serious 
Ambition until I became an athlete. 

A man’s life is modeled out in youth 

By an unseen power, and as he dies 

So was it destined. 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Monthly 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


Fifty Years in Camp and Field. 
Croffut. $4.00, postpaid. 

Geographical Essays. By William Morris Davis. 
$2.75, postpaid. 

Growth of the English House, The. By J. Alfred 
Gotch. $3.00, postpaid. 

Hunting in British East Africa. 
Madeira. $5.00, postpaid. 


Journal of a Recluse, The. $1.25, postpaid. 


Kingdom of Slender Swords, A. By Hallie 
Erminie Rives. $1.08. 

Legends of the City of Mexico. 
Janvier. $1.30, postpaid. 

Life Histories of Northern Animals. 2 vols. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton. $18.00, carriage paid. 

Lord Loveland Discovers America. By C. N. 
and A, M. Williamson. $1.20, postpaid. 

New Heaven and a New Earth, A. By Charles 
Brodie Patterson. $1.25, postpaid. 

Nutritiorf and Dietetics. By Winfield S. Hall. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Orpheus. By Florence Simmonds. 
paid. 

Passers-By. 
postpaid. 


By W. A. 


By Percy C. 


By Thomas A. 


$3.00, post- 


By Anthony Partridge. $1.08, 


The Searchers 


By STEPHEN K. SZYMANOWSKI 


An original and Lam A entertaining as well as 
instructive novel. While the simple narrative may 
attract the attention of the general reader, the 
timely reflections upon the deeper problems of life 
are bound to interest a thinker. 


‘**The Searchers’ is the most unusual book of 
realistic local flavor. . . . There are hints of 
occultism and almost of fatalism in the dramatic 
unfolding of the plot, and its unusualness will tickle 
the jaded appetite of the reader of the latest.’ 

—The Evening News, Los Angeles 

“This is a novel with a age and a putpers. 
Having for its primary o = a clear and lucid 
argument on the scientific law of evolution, it is 
also interwoven with a charming love story.” 

—Graphic, Los Angeles 


“ The plot of this story is very romantic. ... The 
three chapters devoted to science are worth read- 
ing.” —Pacific Outlook, Los Angeles 


“This is a Los Angeles book. . There is 


abundant evidence that the writer is a thinker 
beyond the ordinary.” —Los Angeles Express 


“ The book is worth reading, both for its romantic 
and its scientific features.’’ —The Pasadena Star 


FOR SALE AT JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


Southern California Printing Co. 
Publishers :: :: Los Angeles, California 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





MAGAZINE CHEVERCrICD 


THE PROPOSED HOME OF 


IgEes Sturm’s 


Janvary 1910 I 15 Cours 
pa Oklah 
Pe Jklahoma 
fies Magazine 
3 
ys az3| IS JUST WHAT THE NAME SUG- 
ésaaa| GESTS, du¢ more, being not only 
devoted to Oklahoma, but the whole 
Southwest. Its stories concerning 
the real Indians and the true history, 
the commercial development, the 
civic strides and educational movements of the new country, read 
like a modern romance, thus adding the interest of fact. 


GRAFT IN OKLAHOMA JUST NOW is receiving the attention 
of the Magazine, and the stories reveal that conditions are not unlike this 
disease of city, county and State in other places; however, the methods 
employed, the part prohibition enforcement plays, and the rapid, spectacular 
arrest, trial and conviction of the offenders, give a new side-light on 
Oklahoma and the West. 


Sturm’s is in the style of “The Book News Monthly” in form, 
and its wonderful growth and progressiveness are revealed in its 
ability not only to build up a big Southwest Magazine, but by its new 
home which is just being erected, ten stories in height and costing 
nearly $200,000, a suggestion of which is shown as above. 


If you desire to combine information concerning the newest part 
of America with your entertainment in reading, no other such 
opportunity is offered. Sturm’s, like the State of Oklahoma, is right 
up to the minute, and should be included in your reading for 1910. 


Price, $1.50; single copies, fifteen cents. No sample copies 


ADDRESS 


STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 
Oklahoma City, U.S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XV 


READY NOVEMBER 15TH 


. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. 
By Simeon Solomon 
. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. 
. Lyrics and Sonnets by Arthur Upson. 
+ Poems in Prose from Charles Baudelaire. 
Translated by Arthur Symons. 
+ The Fire of Prometheus by Henry W. Nevinson. 
Translations from Heine by James Thomson ("‘B. V.”) 
- Notes on Poems and Reviews by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 
. George Meredith: An Appreciation by Oliver Elton. 
IX. The Crier by Night: A Play in One Act by Gordon 
Bottomley. 
X. The Little Crow of Paradise and Other Fantasies by 
J. H. Pearce. 
Alexander Smith: An Essay by James Smetham. 
A Little Child's Wreath. 
By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 


(Concluded.) 


XI. 
XI. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Subscriptions for 1910, Vol. XVI, are 
taken for the complete year only at 75c 
net in advance, postpaid. After Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the rate will be $1.00 net. 
Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, 
are the same as for America. 

This advance in rate has been made 
necessary by the largely augmented cost 
of production. On the other hand, the 
publisher will be enabled to increase 
each number from 24 to 32 pages to at 
least from 32 to 40 pages. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER 


*. THE MAGAZINE FOR HUSTLERS .. 


The magazine that contains articles by 
the big business men of the country. 
Articles for the advertising man, for the 
retailer, for the wholesaler—for employers 
and employees. A magazine of inspiration. 

The other day the McCaskey Register 
Company subscribed for over 250 of 
their men. The Philadelphia Electric 
Company subscribed for over 80. The 
Calumet Baking Powder Company and 
the S. A. Maxwell Company, for over 50 
each, and many others, too numerous to 
mention in this small space. 


Send 10 Cents for a Sample Copy 
Two Dollars a Year—20 Cents a Copy 


Sheldon University Press 


429 Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, Ill. 


A Kinp NEIcHsBoR 

“Will you permit me, friend, to shoot one of 
the ducks in this pond? I'll give you two marks 
for it.” 

“Certainly, sir!” 

The gunner pays the money, kills the duck, 
and, encouraged by his luck, asks the farmer if 
he may have a second one, pays him two more 
marks and kills another duck. 

“Would you allow me to shoot a third one?” 

“Sure, shoot all you want to; the ducks don’t 
belong to me, but to my neighbor.” 

German Wit and Humor, 


who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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BOOK LABELS 
Ss iruieg cael. terzing segene DESIGNERS 


w 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 


& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co- I I j [ IS’ | ‘RA’ I ‘O R 
operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson's Book Store, Spring- —————————— 
uns vomes | field, Mass. 
If your dealer does not carry them, 

send us two-cent stamp for catalogue. E R ~ 
( Special designs made to order) a iceman aera een eee 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


0 
HALF-TONE AND LINE 


ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 


N.W.COR.10™ C ARCH 
? Ns 
Pry ApE\r™S 


THE GILLIAMS PHOTO 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


5601 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Halftone and Line 
Engravers 
Color Process Work ||| [LATEMALNAS 10.8 
Electrotyping 
Designing 
Illustrations for Books 
and Advertising ——-—— THE ————_- 


Catalogues ST A N D A R D 


Commercial Photography _ 
We Make a Specialty of Four- Engraving Co., Inc. 


Color Post Cards 630 Chestnut St. - Phila. 


We Work Day and Night. Let Us Send You Seite ten” Ce 
Samples of Our Work | 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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When 95,000 People Tell 
Instrument Is Good 


You An 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 95,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 95,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


When Greeley broke with Seward and Weed, 
Mr. Jones told him that he would probably get 
the worst of the quarrel, but Greeley replied 
that he had not wintered and summered with 
them twenty years for nothing. 

“And yet,” said he, “I feel very much as the 
drover did who took a drove of hogs a long 
way and, disposing of them at a loss, was asked 
what he got out of the enterprise. He replied, 
‘I had the company of the hogs.’” 

Wit and Humor of American Statesmen. 


** DRAWINGS ”’ 


THOROUGHLY REFORMED. 


Warden—“Now, Killian, you are free once 
more. I hope you will let this term in prison 
be a warning to you, to curb your passion for 
poaching. You are a family man, and you 
ought to have more consideration for your poor 
wife and young children.” 

Killian (moved to tears) —“Oh yes, sir, I see 
you mean well by me. You just wait and see 
if I don’t bring to you the first deer I can 
shoot.” German Wit and Humor. 


Artistic in effect and treatment, made from MSS., etc., and most practical 


for the production of Engravings in one or more colors. 


**3-COLOR PROCESS” 


Engravings produced with our special ‘‘ emulsion 


method show 


superior results in color tones and details. 


** INTAGLIO HALF-TONES ” (for plate press printing) A method we have of producing a 
‘*half-tone plate’’ that looks like a photogravure, but ts less expensive. 


*2-COLOR PLATES” 
illustrations. 


We make a specialty of the class of work which produces such effective 


GATCHEL G&G MANNING 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ENGRAVERS (in one or more colors) 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Just as easy for you to plant the very 
best seeds as the ordinary kind. A pen that 


My new Iglo seed catalogue is a direc- will make a mark from 
tory of the kinds that bring best results. a fine hair-line to heavy shad- 
No guesswork—the varieties have all ing has a wide range of possibili- 
been thoroughly tried out, and you can ties. All pens will not do this. They 
have as successful a garden as if you had haven't the Spencerian elasticity. 
specialized in each vegetable and 
flower for years. My Catalogue shows 
photographs of what the seeds produce 
—what you can raise yourself. 


Special _"!!gladly send you a copy Steel Pens 


of Stokes’ Seed Catalogue 
do this and don't lose their elasticity doi 
10c. free. If yousend me 1ocents it. Each individual pen is carefully” 
offer in stamps or silver, and men- finished, tempered and polished. All 
tion “The Book News ge. 
Monthly,’’ I will send, in addition, a 10- sent for 6c postage.” : = 


cent packet each of my ‘‘ Bonny Best”’ 
Early Tomato and ‘‘Stokes’ Standard’’ i ey 
Sweet Peas. Write to-day. N. Y. 


WALTER P. STOKES 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street Philadeiphia 


BAY CAMNYCVILICUTIINY A 
GOOD FORM IN 
A patient with a disease of the throat con- || PETTER WRITING 


sulted a specialist. The surgeon recommended 
the removal of the larynx. The patient ex- The Correct form in letter writing 
pressed a fear that the operation was very dan- is an all-important factor 


gerous. “Oh, no,” said the surgeon; “you are 
sure to recover.” “But,” said the patient, “I A booklet treating on this Subject sent upon 


understood that the operation was very serious request by addressing 


indeed.” “Well,” said the surgeon, “my reason Whiting Paper Company 


for saying that you are sure to recover is this: ‘ ‘ 
.cits..Pangh agg 725-729 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
the mortality is nineteen out of twenty, and : 
. New York Boston Chicago 


I’ve had nineteen deaths already.” SGltts - Welpobe, Mase. 
The Bellman. 


WHY CREME SIMON? 


Creme Simon is a truly greaseless cold cream. It can 
be removed instantly by cold water. 
Creme Simon nourishes, but does not clog up the 
pores. It softens and whitens the skin. 
Creme Simon, containing no fatty substance, cannot 
become rancid. It is antiseptic. 
Creme Simon is not a cosmetic to cover up the imperfections 
of the skin. It removes them by curing them. 
Creme Simon contains only pure ingredients. The strictest antiseptic 
regulations govern its manufacture in the laboratories. 
Creme Simon need only be applied lightly and in 
moderation. A jar lasts a long time. 
Creme Simon serves the whole family. Even the father uses it after shaving. 


These are the reasons why discriminating women use Creme Simon in prefer- 
ence to all others. Have you ever considered whether the cream you are now 
using can stand the above analysis? 

Cold cream is the most important article on your dressing table. Do you get 
the best? We will prove the value of Creme Simon by sending you THREE 
LIBERAL SAMPLES (worth 25c) if you will sead us 106 to pay postage. 


J. SIMON & CIE. Offer 408. 2 Cliff St., New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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28 inches 
in diameter 





b His Own 










properly in his North Pole story, which began in 
the January number of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 
you ought to have 


THE FLAT-GLOBE 
OF THE WORLD 


and the Geographical History 
Both edited by COMMANDER PEARY himself. 


Price (for both), $2.50 Postpaid 


or, the Flat-Globe and History and HaMPTon’s 


















hemi- 
» _— MAGAZINE one year [commencing any month you 

= are on one r 
dise—opposite sides like]—all for $3.00. 





high-class : 
agents wanted 














DO YOU KNOW 










= THAT at Panama the Atlantic Ocean is west of the Pacific Ocean? | world on which you live. 








&@ THAT the most easterly point of Alaska is 3,000 miles west of \ If these questions surprise you 

Chicago ? 

sz THAT the most westerly of the Aleutian Islands, just off our YOU NEED A FLAT-GLOBE 
Alaskan coast, is 2,000 miles farther west than Honolulu ? There are hundreds of simple things which 
t a THAT London ts as far north as Labrador? you will absorb and be informed upon, if you 
: = THAT in traveling eastward around the world you lose a whole \ have the Flat-Globe on your wall. 
: day ?—and just where you lose it? It is your duty to know something of the 





COMMANDER PEARY SAYS: ‘“ The Flat-Globe and History comprise the most accurate and 
up-to-date system of geographical reference in existence, and at so low a price that every one should have 
them. They should be in every home, school, office, library and place of business."’ 


On the Globe COMMANDER PEARY HAS TRACED WITH HIS OWN PEN 
his exact route from New York to the Pole. This will be of great help to the 
readers of his story, and to all students, | 







The Flat-Globe is printed .on a tough, flexible, composition disc, 28 inches in diameter, which will 
last indefinitely. 

It will serve you better in most respects than the 28-inch ball-globe, which takes up almost as much 
room asa piano, on which you can see only one little spot at once, and which you have to turn upside 
down to look at countries south of the Equator, thus distorting the maps. 

The Flat-Globe hangs on your wall, in easy reach; or it may be placed on a table, in a drawer, or on 
your lap. It may even be rolled and keptinatube. You can see an entire hemisphere on it at once, 
and the relative positions are never disturbed. 

This great work has been purchased by the Wanamaker Mail Order Service, and we have cut the 
subscription price exactly in half in order to give everybody a chance to have one. 

Send us $2.50 to-day, and we will mail you the Flat-Globe and Geographical History, postpaid. We 
guarantee safe arrival, and that you will be more than satisfied. Otherwise, return them at our expense 
and get your money back. 

We also have the Folding Flat-Globe, mounted on linen so that it folds neatly, in a leatherette case, 
8x14 inches. Just the thing for travelers. Price, postpaid, $3.50; or, with HAMpron’s one year, $4.00. 

The Flat-Globe prevents school children from getting mistaken ideas on areas and locations. Many 
high-school children to-day would guess that New York is larger than Mexico, simply because they rarely 
see both of them on the same map. 

We will mail you a pamphlet giving further details on request. However, the above is really enough. 
You can make no mistake in this. Send in your order mow, and return the Flat-Globe if you don't like_it. 
Every book and stationery store should have the Flat-Globe on sale. Write for particulars. 




















ON SALE AT BOTH STORES—-NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mall Sec. 37, JOHN WANAMAKER 


Address 




















Wanamaker’s International Mail Order Service sells merchandise in every country shown on the Flat-Globe. It brings 
the Great Shop right to your door, no matter where you live. Tell us what you want; we have the correct catalog to 
cover it—and it’s FREE. Our big general catalog for Spring and Summer is now ready. Write for yours. $| musuemas |. oc 
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Warning! eg | Rain Coats are sold 


**Cravenettes” which are 
not—therefore, bear in mind when purchasing: 


IT IS NOTA 


“@. 7, 99 


RAIN COAT 


unless this circular registered 
trade-mark is stamped on the 
cloth; 


= —_ 

rae 
and this silk label is at #im—tMi 
the collar or elsewhere. eS + | 


Less \_ Aeon J 


Look for Both and Insist upon Seeing Them 
“*Cravenette” Rain Coats come in a large 

variety of cloths, and are for sale by the leadi 

Clothiers, Haberdashers and Dry Goods ‘a’ 
Department Stores, throughout the United 


States and Canada. 
A POSTAL TO US WILL BRING BOOKLET 


GPricéttey ¥ (> 


Manufacturers of “‘ Cravenetted"’ Cloths, Mohairs, 
ress Goods, 


te. 
100 5th Ave., Corner 15th St., New York 


READ'’S FABRICS 


A Guarantee of Goodness 


Wm. F. Read & Sons Co., in 
addition to their well-known 
dress fabric 


Lansdowne 


make over 50 different weaves of 
Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Diago- 
nals, and Cream Worsteds. 


Look for the name 


EAD’S FABRICS 


on the selvedge of Worsted Dress 
Goods, and the perforation 


« 2 e000 200, 9008 « see 

% 3= oe $ 8 eee 

a - ee ° 

eeeseee 0° had 
weeee © e ef 

es @eeeeee ee eeceee 


every 3 yards on’the selvedge of 


Lansdowne 


ALL GOOD STORES CARRY THEM 


+ 4 . 
3.8 





MILK CHOCOLATE 


AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a %4-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send ‘your name and address, 


| and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 


sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 
60 University Place New York 


supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 
Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 


or loses 
. For 


sale 

by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 265c. 


C.J HALEY &CO. 
376 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1870. 


The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





- Very als 3 yours, 
4 Signed ) =: glee Ek, 
ought comfort to Lieut. Peary at:the: 
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TAFFET 


Petticoats 
Outrival those of silk; for Heather- 


bloom has the lustre, swish, and 
beauty of silk with three times the 
wear at one third the cost. 

Every genuine Heatherbloom 
an bears this label. Look 
or it. 


2 eee 00KM 
g HEATH RE. 


TRADE MA 


Facsimile of label 


EVERY PETTICOAT 
IS GUARANTEED 


The new styles for Spring and Summer © 0° 
display unusual beauty and daintiness— 
made in all the latest colorings, including 
the fashionable pastel shades—attractive 
stripes and fancies, plain or richly em- 
broidered. Elaborateness alone deter- 
mines price—$2 and upward. 


Ask for a Heatherbloom Petticoat—do not accept a substitute—the ~~ “72 
label will protect you. If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
Petticouts send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





The Biography of a Boy 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With fifty illustrations by Rose O'Neill. 


Readers who loved Binks and the Wilbour family, in the fascinating “Memoirs,” will be 
glad to meet them again now, and to follow their further adventures. They will be equally 


delighted to know that the illustrations for 
Rose O’Neill, whose pictures for “Memoirs” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“The Biography of a Boy” are to be made by 
have been admired from Maine to California. 


Legends of the City of Mexico 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Member of the Folk-Lore Society, London 
With six pictures by Walter Appleton Clark, and with photographs. 

“These legends are of my finding, not of my making, they are genuine folk-lore stories,” 
says the author. Each one has grown from some obscure, curious, or tragical circumstance. 
Taking hold of the popular imagination through the years, the legends have been built up into 
stories satisfying to the popular heart, which make most interesting narratives as Mr. Janvier 
presents them. The author began this ollection of legends in Monterey, twenty-five years 
ago. Svo, Cloth. Untrimmed edges. $130 net. 


The Silver Horde By REX BEACH 


That this new book by the author of “The Barrier” and “The Spoilers” should leap 
quickly into place among the best-selling novels was to be expected. That it should remain 
there is due solely to the sheer power and merit of the story. “Neither Kipling nor Zola has 


created a more human adventuress—Cherry Malotte, a soldier of the frontier!” Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Ann Veronica 
By H. G. WELLS 


For the first time—completely and 
brilliantly—is told the story of that unrest 
in the modern woman we see every day. 
Beside all else, a remarkable love romance 
is unfolded. Ann Veronica is a young girl 
who rebels against the restrictions placed 
upon her by a prudish father and a con- 
ventional aunt. She wants to really live— 
to be a human being. This is her story. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE REDEMPTION OF KENNETH GALT 


Northern Lights 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


The author says: “Beginning with the 
days long before civilization, this work cov- 
ers the period since the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police and the Pullman car first 
startled the early pioneer, and either sent 
him farther north, or turned him into a 
humdrum citizen.” 

The Christian Advocate says: ‘“Won- 
derfu! power and insight take the reader 
straight to the time and the place.” J/lus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist commands. This 
new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy depths of “Ann Boyd” and all the quaint 


human touches that gave “Abner Daniel” its great success. 


again rural Georgia. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


BEASLEY’'S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The scene—as it should be—is 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


It wasn't a party at all as one understands such things. The story is just as unusual as 
the party—a story that only Booth Tarkington could have written—woven of filmy laceries 
of fancy, of delicately tinted imaginings, of fine enchantments. Frontispiece and illustrations 


in three colors. Cloth, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 








